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Twenty-sixth Annual Report. 


HE Council extends a hearty welcome to Dr. Adam Fulton, 
who was elected at the Annual Meeting in May, 1938, to 
fill one of the three vacancies. 


It was a great privilege to have the Rev. Professor Archibald 
Main, M.A., D.D., D.Litt., of Glasgow University, to deliver our 
Annual Lecture in October, 1938. He took as his subject “The 
Genius of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland,”’ and 
we are glad to include a portion of his masterly Lecture in the 
Journal for 1939. We offer Professor Main our sincere con- 
gratulations on his nomination to the Moderatorship of the 
Church of Scotland in 1939, an office which he will adorn with 
particular distinction. 


The main feature of our Society’s practical programme during 
the past year has been the heavy and prolonged task of preparing 
for the accommodation in the new Church House of our Library, 
and the preliminary plans for the arrangement of a considerable 
section of items from our Museum and Gallery in their new 
surroundings. The Council appointed Mr. Shaw (Curator) and 
Dr. Carruthers (Vice-President) to represent the Society in 
consultation with the New Premises Sub-Committee, and desires 
to express its cordial thanks to those in authority who helped in 
the solution of the numerous problems involved. 


It is impossible to estimate what the Society owes to Mr. Shaw, 
and his work throughout the past year—exacting and worrying 
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as even a labour of love can prove at times—has increased still 
further our indebtedness to the Curator. 


Substantial progress has already been made with the arrange- 
ment of the Library in its new quarters and, thanks to the hard 
work of those who have undertaken this task, the volumes, 
suitably classified and catalogued, will shortly be accessible to 
students and others interested. It is expected that the Society 
at its Annual Meeting will present to the Assembly, through the 
appropriate channel, a recommendation as to the Library. Much 
remains to be done in both Library and Museum but, when plans 
have been completed, the Church at large will find cause for 
gratification in the result. For the first time for twenty-five 
years we shall have an opportunity of enabling visitors to see 
something of the Church’s historical treasures and records, under 
adequately favourable conditions. 


Recognising with much appreciation the liberal way in which 
the Treasurership Committee has met the general furnishing 
expenses, the Society has necessarily many minor expenses in 


connection with the transfer and display of the collection which 
it hopes to be able to meet out of its own funds. But for the 
maintenance of the normal work the Council would respectfully 
ask for the continuation of the Assembly grant of £50 to supple- 
ment the subscriptions and donations of the members of the 
Society. 


J. HAY COLLIGAN, President. 
K. MACLEOD BLACK, Secretary. 
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The Genius of the Scottish Church. 


By The Rev. Professor ARCHIBALD Matn, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. 





When the Reverend Micah Balwhidder left his manse at 
Dalmailing to attend the General Assembly in the year 1779 he 
felt very properly that his visit to Edinburgh was no ordinary 
event. The thrift of Mrs. Balwhidder had made the common 
purse “‘able to stand a shake against the wind,” and they did full 
justice to the occasion. John Galt, the Scottish novelist whose 
simple realism and minute fidelity illumine native customs and 
ordinary people, would not have been true to his art had he 
forgotten the General Assembly which gave Mr. Balwhidder his 
hours of glory and remembrance. So we read with satisfaction 
that the Ayrshire parish minister lived in Covenanters’ Close, 
that he visited the Castle and Holyrood-house, that he paid his 
respects to the place where ‘“‘the Maccabeus of the Kirk of 
Scotland” was wont to live, and that he preached before his Grace 
the Commissioner. In the eighteenth century Edinburgh was 
the Mecca of all good Scots and the General Assembly was the 
supreme ecclesiastical court of the country. Indeed, its influence 
was so powerful that it was actually the most significant and 
representative court of Scotland, the very heart of social, political, 
and religious aspiration and achievement. Within a century of 
Micah Balwhidder’s days the Assembly was shorn of some of its 
greatness, for ecclesiastical secessions and the trend of secular 
culture seriously impaired its unique range of discipline and 
legislation. But in the year 1929 there was a happy and almost 
complete reunion of the presbyterian family, and once more the 
General Assembly can claim to be the unrivalled ecclesiastical 
court of Scotland. 

The first General Assembly was held in the chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalen in the Cowgate of Edinburgh on December 20th, 1560, 
and even the most enthusiastic reformer could hardly have 
realised the immense significance which that Church court was 
destined to hold for Scottish religion and liberty. David Calder- 
wood, the crabbed, painstaking, credulous but essentially honest 
historian of presbyterianism in his country, prefaces his account 
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of that first Assembly with the words: ‘That the reader may 
perceave what raritie of pastors there was in the infancie of our 
kirk, and what were the small beginnings of our Assembleis, we 
will sett doun the names of the commissioners and members of 
this first Assemblie.’”’! He gives the names of forty-two persons, 
only six of whom were ministers. We do not know who 
summoned the Assembly or how it was summoned or even the 
reasons for its summons; but we are left in no doubt regarding 
its claims, for from the outset the General Assembly claimed 
legislative and judicial powers in ecclesiastical affairs and the 
right to make large demands upon the State. Calderwood’s 
narrative of the third Assembly adds something to our knowledge, 
for he relates the ministers when challenged by the Lords of 
Holyroodhouse for holding secret conventions denied that they 
had done anything ‘‘otherwise than common order required’, 
and argued that Assemblies were necessary for the preservation 
of good order and unity in doctrine.? In a classic phrase, recorded 
in Knox’s History, the whole matter was set forth: “Take frome 
us the freedome of Assemblies, and take from us the Evangell.” 
The reforming Churchmen declared roundly that General 
Assemblies must be held, for in them the judgement and gravity 
of the many corrected and repressed the follies and errors of the 
few. It is difficult to imagine a better apology for the supreme 
court of any Church. 


We venture without undue diffidence to hold that the General 
Assembly of 1560, small as it was in numbers, was no haphazard 
innovation of ecclesiasticism, no capricious experiment of scheming 
reformers, but a symbol of the religious genius of the Scottish 
Church and people. Year by year the General Assembly grew 
in stature and power, and not the least reason of its growth was 
its alignment with a national tradition of governance. The Scots 
and their Church had in many a crisis fought hand in hand, and 
the memory of common battle bred in the patriotic layman both 
a sense of duty and the desire to take an increasing part in the 
rule of his country and the policy of his Church. In the troubles 
of the sixteenth century the General Assembly seemed to him a 


1Calderwood, The History of the Kirk of Scotland, II, 44. 
*Calderwood, op. cit. II, 159-60. 
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God-given opportunity to make good his twofold ambition. Had 
that Assembly been no more than a whim of petulant ecclesiastics 
it would have died an early and unlamented death. But it did 
not, as history relates quite plainly. F. W. Maitland, one of the 
greatest students of English constitutional history, did not 
exaggerate when he wrote many years ago that the General 
Assembly “gradually gives itself a constitution, and, while a 
similar process is at work in France, other jurisdictional and 
governmental organs are developed, until kirk-session, presbytery, 
synod and assembly form a concentric system of Courts and 
councils of which Rome herself might be proud.’ 

Some Scottish ecclesiastical historians, amongst them the late 
Dr. Cooper, have detected an analogy between the General 
Assembly and the Provincial Council of the Scottish Church, and 
the supposed analogy is a temptation for any one who favours the 
contention that our ecclesiastical Assembly accords with a 
national tradition. It is, therefore, opportune to examine briefly 
the circumstances and negotiations which preceded the Bull of 
Pope Honorius III granting permission to hold such a council. 
During a great part of the twelfth century there was an incessant 
and bitter quarrel regarding the status of the Scottish Church. 
English prelates were agreed that it was subject to the English 
Church, but Canterbury and York on more than one occasion 
differed sharply in the matter of their respective ecclesiastical 
tights in Scotland. The controversy was embittered by the 
political situation between the two countries, and it is undoubted 
that much of the papal policy in that vexatious era was determined 
by secular considerations and was never consistent for any length of 
time. Some of the consequences of the disastrous Treaty of 
Falaise were mitigated by episcopal dexterity, and the Scottish 
Church resolutely maintained its independence of Anglicanism. 
The sorry wrangling was brought to an end by Pope Clement III 
who, after his failure to coerce William the Lion, issued a Bull 
declaring the Scottish Church to be subject only to Rome.?_ It 
is an irony of our history that dependence on Rome was usually 
cherished because it wrought independence of England, and a 
reflection on our native wit that subjection to a distant potentate 


1Cambridge Modern History, 11, 593. 
2cf. Macewen, History of the Church in Scotland, pp. 227-35. 
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was seldom regarded as a serious handicap to national aspirations. 

English sovereigns continued their claims of feudal authority 
over Scotland, although she was the ‘‘special daughter” of Rome, 
and on occasion were not without the inconsistent support of the 
papacy; but there were stubborn kings on the Scottish throne 
and some relief came from an unexpected quarter. Innocent III, 
one of the greatest of mediaeval popes, summoned a General 
Council which met in 1215 and is known as the Fourth Lateran 
Council. One of its decisions was that metropolitans throughout 
Christendom should hold provincial councils yearly to correct 
abuses, to reform morals, and to enforce the decisions of general 
councils. There were times when the Scottish Church was eager 
to hear and obey the voice of Rome, especially when some gain 
was to be expected, and the behest of the Lateran Council provided 
an auspicious occasion. Scotland was anxious to have its 
provincial councils and so to have a privilege which England 
enjoyed, but Scotland had no metropolitan and could not therefore 
obey the command of the papacy. What wastobedone? Pope 
Honorius III, who had succeeded Innocent III, might have made 
St. Andrews an archiepiscopal see, but such a policy would 
certainly have angered the archbishop of York and possibly 
vexed the Scottish king and the remaining bishops. Papal 
policy even in the era of Rome’s greatest power was wonderfully 
respectful of the claims of England against Scotland, as Alexander 
II more than once found to the cost of his aspirations. 

The Bull of 1225 ended the negotiations not unsatisfactorily, 
and part of it is here quoted: ‘Honorius, bishop, servant of the 
servants of God, to our venerable brethren, all the bishops of the 
kingdom of Scotland, greeting and apostolic benediction ! Certain 
of you have lately brought to our ears that, because you have not 
an archbishop by whose authority you could observe a Provincial 
Council, it comes to pass that in the kingdom of Scotland, which 
is so far distant from the Apostolic See, the statutes of the General 
Council are neglected .... We, by Apostolic Letters addressed 
to you, entrust you with the observance of a Provincial Council 
by our authority, since we know that you have not a metro- 
politan.’’ 


1cf. Macewen, op. cit., p. 238, and Statutes of the Scottish Church (Ed. 
Patrick), p. 1. 
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There are ecclesiastical and constitutional questions involved 
in this Bull which need not concern us in our task, and the chief 
points are that the Scottish Church in 1225 gained a real measure 
of enfranchisement and that a council with some peculiar 
characteristics was then inaugurated. A. R. Macewen declares 
that ‘whatever negotiations with the Pope may have preceded 
the adoption of a Constitution, its earliest Statute regulating 
procedure bore a distinctive character, which has no parallel in 
western Christendom and accords with the severest assertions of 
episcopal parity laid down by Cyprian in his resistance to the 
Bishop of Rome.”? It is true that the constitution of the council 
seemed to forbid the pre-eminence of any one bishopric, but the 
reasons had probably less to do with a Cyprianic theory of the 
episcopate, which did not prevail, than with the jealousies of the 
Scottish bishops, which were all too prevalent. St. Andrews 
claimed on historical grounds some precedence in the roll of 
bishoprics, but it was never a Scottish Canterbury and the older 
episcopal see of Glasgow was a rival which repudiated any kind 
of subjection. It is not too much to say that “the statute of 
foundation clearly recognises that the foremost amongst the 
bishops was to be strictly primus inter pares.’ 


A certain measure of precedence, however, was granted to 
St. Andrews, for the bishop of that see was enjoined to preach the 
sermon which began the formal proceedings of the first council. 
But the inaugural sermon in succeeding councils was to be preached 
by the bishops in turn. We learn from the first statute that the 
Scottish prelates ordained that ‘‘every year all bishops and abbots 
and priors of priories shall religiously assemble in ceremonial 
vesture for the holding of a council on a certain day to be duly 
intimated to them by the conservator of the council.”* It should 
be noted that in later years deans, archdeacons, the clergy of 
collegiate churches, certain doctors of canon law and of theology, 
and two professors of civil law who represented the king and 
guarded his interests attended the meetings of the council.‘ 
The members themselves had the duty of choosing their president, 


1Macewen, p. 239. 
2 Statutes, p. xxxvii. 
3 Statutes, p. 9. 

* Statutes, pp. xxxvii, xli. 
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who was to be one of the bishops and to have the title of Con- 
servator, and to him large powers were entrusted. He was to 
hold his office “from council to council” and “shall punish open 
and notorious offenders against the council or the transgressors 
of any decree passed at it.” Sometimes this official was called 
simply Conservator and sometimes Dominus Conservator, but in 
his keeping during his period of office were many privileges and 
rights of the Scottish Church. The title had no ecclesiastical 
associations and acquired a tradition in academic and political 
usage which reminds one of the University of Paris or the Magna 
Carta of English history. The conservator in some ways filled 
the place of an archbishop, and the time came when there was a 
right of appeal from the bishop to the conservator and from the 
latter to the council, a right which made it plain that ‘‘the quasi- 
metropolitan jurisdiction resided in the council and not in its 
temporary president.’ 


To attempt the difficult task of examining the precise relation- 
ship between the provincial council and the council of the king 
would take us outwith our present province of study, but it is 
appropriate to note that there were relations. The provincial 
council was recognized and on occasion supported ; and whilst 
the king’s council in parliament maintained its supremacy, it 
attempted to work in unison with the ecclesiastical body and 
expected loyalty in carrying out its own legislation.* What is 
of importance is to note that from the thirteenth century till the 
end of the fifteenth the questions and problems of Church and 
State, so characteristic of Scottish history, were never far away 
from the ecclesiastics and the statesmen of the age. It was an 
added confusion of issues that in the parliament there were bishops, 
abbots, and priors—sometimes they were more numerous than the 
lay nobility—and that those prelates were also members of the 
provincial council. Thus early was the stage of conflict set. 


If we may not go all the way with A. R. Macewen in his con- 
demnation of the provincial council as a useful ecclesiastical 
institution, we must declare that it failed in most of its larger 

1 Statutes, p. 9. 

2 Statutes, p. xxxix. 


8Notice the differentiation between king’s council and parliament. cf. R. S. 
Rait, The Parliaments of Scotland, p. 128. 
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purposes. It was to its credit that time after time its statutes 
frankly unbared the sorry plight of the mediaeval Church in 
Scotland and castigated in drastic fashion the ignorance, sloth, 
and vice of churchmen. But it was too weak in organization, 
if not also in spiritual power, to effect a radical reformation of 
manners. Its task was made more difficult by the growing power 
of the royal court, for political authority was tending towards 
the hands of the king and his councillors. As we have noted, 
prelates were members of that court and they gradually lent their 
weight to a council or parliament which had a broader basis and 
a more effective control than the provincial council could claim. 
What we have called a confusion of the issues was illustrated in 
the growing tradition that the Estates could dominate the 
Provincial Council, could demand the registration of its edicts, 
and could even deal with purely ecclesiastical interests." 

It should also be noted that the provincial council did not 
easily fit into the scheme of government which the Western 
Church had evolved with deliberate and successful resolution. 
In the words of A. R. Macewen, “there was no room for episcopal 
parity, annual elections and the other items which, on paper, 
made the Council serviceable for Scotland. Without centraliza- 
tion and the subordination of office to office, Rome would not be 
Rome.’ It is true that the papal system was complete without 
the addition of a council for Scotland, and such a council was 
seriously impaired as an effective controlling force in Scottish 
ecclesiasticism. The Scottish Church was an integral part of the 
Church in the West in mediaeval times, and historians who deny 
this historical fact for nationalist or ecclesiastical interests do so 
at the peril of their own historical integrity ; but, on the other 
hand, our Church was the Cinderella of the papacy, and 
Cinderellas are apt to play pranks in well-regulated families. The 
provincial council was a gift from Rome and at times it was used 
in a manner which must have perturbed the donor. Often it 
was a dexterous weapon in the quarrels with a domineering 
sovereignty south of the Scottish border, and though its domestic 
efficacy became less and less important it did on occasion serve 
useful purposes. 


1ef. Statutes, pp. xl, xli. 
*Macewen, p. 243. 
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What, then, is our conclusion regarding the relationship between 
the thirteenth-century provincial council and the sixteenth- 
century General Assembly? Analogies are notoriously difficult, 
but they may be not unhelpful. Dr. Patrick in his Introduction 
to his edition of the Statutes gives short shrift to any close relation 
between the two, for he declares that “nothing can well be more 
misleading than to look on the council as an analogue of the later 
Presbyterian General Assembly, a democratic body which 
exercised with a peculiar freedom legislative as well as administra- 
tive and judicial functions.” We may find good reasons for 
doubting Dr. Patrick’s opinion of the democracy of the General 
Assembly, in its earlier years at least, but he certainly has adduced 
one strong argument for differentiating between the two eccle- 
siastical institutions. Let us, however, examine the powers and 
the limitations of the provincial council before we pass judgment. 
Provincial councils, he points out, might not define Church 
doctrines, were not expected to initiate new legislation, gave only 
collective weight to the functions which bishops were singly called 
on to discharge, and expounded laws elsewhere defined. But the 
councils demanded relief from grievances, arbitrated in disputes, 
attempted to maintain discipline, supervised the administration 
of the Church as a whole, and had the control of ecclesiastical 
censures, fortified with the powers and sanctions of the State. 
But the provincial council had not, and the General Assembly 
has, legislative and judicial functions, so that the two are 
essentially different. It may be argued, however, that Dr. 
Patrick has recounted a catalogue of no mean powers possessed by 
the council, powers which the Assembly has claimed and exercised. 
There are sufficient likenesses to relate the two ecclesiastical 
bodies, at least remotely, and these make Dr. Patrick’s strictures 
too severe. 


He has a significant admission when he deals with the office of 
Conservator, for he narrates that the president or conservator 
was to be chosen by the members of the provincial council from 
amongst themselves, and that he was to hold office only for one 
year, “in sharp contrast to the rule in normal provincial synods, 
and in curious anticipation of future Protestant general assemblies 


1 Statutes, p. xlii, 
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with their annual moderators.’! Anticipation is too strong a 
word for the consistency of Dr. Patrick’s argument, or even for 
our own view of the problem, but it does help us to see that we 
cannot fairly deny all relationship between Provincial Council 
and General Assembly. The historical facts are that the pro- 
vincial council claimed the privilege of annual meetings ;? that 
it was made up in its later years of prelates and several classes 
of the clergy; that it had some laymen in attendance ; that it 
elected its own president, who had a non-ecclesiastical title and 
held his office only from one council to the next. 

In all probability neither John Knox nor any one of the Scottish 
reformers would have admitted that in their General Assemblies 
they were following an example from the mediaeval Church, for 
they had a deep-seated aversion from anything that savoured of 
Rome ; but their repugnance does not decide the matter at issue. 
It is undoubted that the institution of a provincial council helped 
in the development of the national consciousness, if it did not, 
in A. R. Macewen’s words, develop “the consciousness of national 
Church interests.”* The tradition that an ecclesiastical assembly 
could meet yearly for the welfare of religion in Scotland must 
have had some effect upon both clergy and laity, and whilst in 
pre-reformation days its powers were limited and its zeal inconstant, 
there must have been many who looked forward to a time when 
those powers should be less limited and that zeal more glowing. 
Moreover, a council without legislative or judicial authority might 
at a crisis develop into an assembly with the bravest claims and 
the fullest powers. Such a crisis in the Scottish Church was to 
become a matter of history. 

But the proposition that the General Assembly is the symbol 
of the religious genius of the Scottish Church and people does not 
rest merely on a tradition of annual councils which were neither 
annual nor effective. It has a securer basis, a basis that can be 
seen dimly in the ancient annals of our country and more clearly 
in the last four hundred years. The General Assembly has always 
been, in actual fact, a microcosm of Church and State. The 
Scottish people quarrelled often and fiercely over the proper 


1 Statutes, p. xxxvii. 

*The provincial council, however, did not meet annually. cf. Statutes, 
p. xiii. 

8Macewen, p. 243. 
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relationship between these two institutions, each of which was in 
their eyes a divine foundation, and their Church was time after 
time rent by secessions which marked the stages of the quarrel ; 
but all parties were in full agreement that somehow or other both 
churchmen and statesmen should work together for Christ’s 
kingdom in their land. Our forbears paid long and dearly for 
their dogged devotion to the majesty of principle, but in sorrow 
and romance they were making secure every strand of an honour- 
able tradition of liberty. In disruptive years the General 
Assembly was not the voice of united Scotland and lost some of 
its authority, but we live in happier times. Most of us to-day 
believe that the General Assembly of reunited presbyterianism in 
Scotland is a token of the best-devised polity of any Church 
which is catholic, national, and free. 

But there is more to be said. Our Assembly is, also, a 
microcosm of clergy and laity, for in it there are in almost equal 
numbers elected representatives of both the ministry and the 
eldership. That is no mere coincidence but an outcome of a 
deliberate policy and a definite ideal. Not the least of the 
criticisms which the sixteenth-century reformers made upon the 
Roman Church was that its wonderful officialdom had been 
achieved at too great a cost, though the criticism was made in 
much stronger language; that the priest with his security of 
apostolic succession and supernatural powers had become both a 
travesty and a menace ; that a great gulf had been fixed between 
the cleric and the lay person ; and that the Church to all intents 
and purposes had become identified with its ordained officials. 
Priest and priestcraft were terms which were of ill omen in Scotland 
for centuries. The Scottish reformers made sure that the lay- 
man, noble or laird or burgess, should have his part to play in 
a re-formed Church, and one of the most characteristic features 
of the Church of Scotland since the sixteenth century as well as 
one of its strongest bulwarks, has been its wise insistence upon the 
duties and responsibilities of the layman in the Church of Christ. 

Dr. Karl Heim declares that ‘‘Protestantism is the only form of 
religion in the history of the world which has passed beyond the 
need of priests. In that fact resides its difficulty, its weakness in 
the eyes of the world, but also its divine truth.” Even if Heim’s 
1Heim, Spirit and Truth, p. 151. 
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words are over-confident there is no doubt that it was for the 
good of Scotland that the layman flourished at the expense of the 
priest. Luther’s emphasis upon the priesthood of all believers, 
though it was not very helpful in his own constructive policy of 
the Church, resounded throughout Europe, and the Scots used it 
at times to their advantage. But the doctrine was more useful 
in lowering the status of the priest than in magnifying the dignity 
of the believer, and, as Troeltsch has pointed out, universal 
priesthood was from the outset placed under effective control 
without being abolished, by the Calvinists.1 The Duke of Argyll 
who examined presbytery may have idealized his subject, but 
there is a real element of truth in his verdict that in Scotland the 
Church was not the clergy and that the Church became a real 
power, not a name, not a privileged order, not a priestly super- 
stition, but a tangible, intelligible thing, a living and active 
community.* 


It may seem a paradox, but it is actually true to say that long 
before the reformers set to work, the papacy and the Scottish 
crown combined to bridge the mediaeval gap between clergy and 
laity. In proof of this statement we adduce the testimony of 
Dr. Joseph Robertson, the accomplished editor of the Statutes : 
“At no time during the three hundred years which preceded the 
Reformation does it appear that the Scottish bishops succeeded 
in making orders an indispensable qualification for a benefice.’’ 
We have no desire to reopen the dark pages which narrate the 
story of the pre-reformed Church of Scotland, for they cast 
discredit and shame upon the papacy, upon James V, and upon 
many of the Scottish clergy and nobility. But it should be 
remembered that four of the richest abbeys and priories in 
Scotland were conferred on four of the natural sons of King James 
V, and whilst there is something to admire in the candour and 
paternal solicitude manifest in the royal letter to Pope Clement VII 
there can be no respect for the request made or dispensation 
granted. 

The letter is an illuminating document, and part of it is quoted 
here to make good our comment. ‘I am compelled to confess my 

1Troeltsch, Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, II, 592. 


*Presbytery Examined (1849), pp. 46, 47, 280. 
Robertson, Statuta I, pp. ccv f. 
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own special fault before your holiness (although, indeed, it might 
be attributed, not unjustly, to the compliance of youth); and I 
acknowledge the error of human frailty. But that natural and 
fatherly affection, common to all creatures, which is implanted by 
nature, impels every man to consult the interests of his children, 
and provide for them not otherwise than for himself. For, to be 
a father and not be moved by care for one’s offspring savours at 
once of ingratitude and inhumanity. On that account we beg, 
with these same sons of ours—by the clemency and kindness that 
we have hitherto experienced from your holiness in every matter— 
for a dispensation by the grace of apostolic authority that, not- 
withstanding the foresaid defect of their birth, yet when their 
lawful ages enable them they may be duly eligible for promotion 
to all higher ecclesiastical orders and presbyterates, without regard 
to the times prescribed by the laws. And from now, that not- 
withstanding their minority and the defect of their birth, they 
may, after they shall have been duly invested with the clerical 
character, be capable of holding till they are of mature years any, 
and any number and kind of, priesthoods, secular or regular, of 
any order, titular or commendatory, (to the extent of) even two, 
three, four, or more incompatible posts ; also the higher dignities 
after pontifical offices in cathedral and metropolitan churches ; 
likewise to be heads of monasteries, abbeys, and convents, co- 
adjutors however being appointed as their deputies.’’? 


The paternal solicitude of King James was not frustrated, and 
in the caustic words of Hay Fleming “the impatient infants had 
not long to wait.” The greed of gold and the lust of power did 
more to obliterate the distinction between priest and layman than 
any treatise of Martin Luther could have achieved, and F. W. 
Maitland was justified by our annals when he wrote his scathing 
onslaught on the men who ruled Scotland in the early sixteenth 
century.2, The commendation of ecclesiastical benefices to laymen 
and to infants had become first a fine art and then a matter of 
course. We have no doubt that there were many God-fearing 

1Hay Fleming, The Reformation in Scotland, pp. 113f. 

2C. M. H. Il, 554.—‘‘Prelates, and even primates of Scotland, who were 

bastards and the begetters of bastards, were the principal fore-runners 
and coadjutors of John Knox ; and unfortunately they were debarred 


by professional rules from pleading that they, or the best among them, 
were in truth the respectable husbands of virtuous wives.” 
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and efficient priests who adorned their office throughout Scotland 
in the sixteenth century, but the papacy and the Scottish monarchy 
lowered the prestige of the priest in our country, and thereby 
enhanced the status and the opportunity of the layman. 


It is a matter of history that the layman seized his opportunity 
when the Churchman all too freely gave him his chance. The 
Scottish nobles rarely missed an occasion for aggrandisement, but 
there were many of the lesser nobility who were claiming their part 
in the governance of their country, notably the lairds. Some of 
them, no doubt, were adventurers, but a goodly number were 
interested in matters of Church and State and awaited the proper 
moment to make their influence felt. Then there were the repre- 
sentatives of the burghs, men who stood for efficiency in economic 
and municipal affairs, men who became hostile to the Church 
because of its neglect of social duty in the craving for power and 
affluence. If you add the artisan and the peasant and the foreign 
trader to these classes you can imagine how the beginning of the 
sixteenth century seemed like the opening of a new world. The 
writers of the time gave voice to the new aspirations, criticisms, 
and the enterprises. John Major, the butt of Erasmus and 
Rabelais, had his part in chastising a regime, and Sir David 
Lyndsay wrote with drastic pen. His poems may repel the 
elegant, but were full of homely humour, pawkiness, and didactic 
sarcasm. It is said that Lyndsay’s poems did more for the 
Reformation than Knox’s sermons. Another name was that of 
George Buchanan. He defended the rights of the people and 
probably had more than a proper influence upon the future of 
covenanting presbyterianism, but he too saw signs of the times and 
went to the root of the troubles in his castigation of the Churchmen. 


The only matter, however, which concerns us here is that the 
layman became the critic of the clergy. He felt that the matters 
of religion concerned him and that in the new world before him 
he was to have a livelier opportunity and a nobler place. 


We may, therefore, without any historical impropriety hold that 
in Scottish history there was a tradition of the layman’s influence 
in Church and State, at times merely shadowy and impalpable and 
at times quite substantial and direct. In the Celtic phase of the 
Scottish Church the layman was never overwhelmed by clerical 
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pretension or mastery, and in the Roman phase he was often a 
considerable help to warlike bishops who could doff the cassock for 
the corslet when an England stood in their path. He was even 
willing to support his Church when the voice of Rome was 
thundering in his ears. The most recent biographer of the hero 
of Bannockburn has ventured the opinion that Bruce was “the 
harbinger of the Scottish Reformation,’ and his arguments for a 
too daring proposition should yet be of some interest to us in our 
present discussion. He reminds us that Scottish churchmen 
supported the claims of Bruce as their lawful king in spite of 
reiterated sentences of excommunication; that Lamberton and 
Wishart, though with little regard for their plighted words, 
hazarded their lives and fortunes in the national cause®; and that 
the Scottish clergy in 1310 proclaimed a doctrine of monarchy 
which was far in advance of their times, a doctrine which fore- 
shadowed the divine right of the people. But Dr. Warr’s main 
argument is the remonstrance, adopted by the Scottish Estates in 
the Abbey of Arbroath in 1320, which in his opinion anticipated 
not only the Reformation but the National Covenant. 

Bruce was their king by Divine Providence, by the right of 
succession, and by the consent of the people, so the petition to the 
pope declared, and the Scots were resolved to adhere to him both on 
account of his right and his merit as the saviour of their country. 
But “‘if this prince shall leave these principles he hath so nobly 
pursued, and consent that we or our kingdom be subjected to the 
king or people of England, we will immediately endeavour to expel 
him as our enemy, and as subverter both of his own and our rights, 
and will make another king who will defend our liberties.”? In 
simple words, monarchy in Scotland was the outcome of a 
covenant between king and people, and the loyalty of the subjects 
was dependent upon the loyalty of the sovereign. Thus even in 
the fourteenth century the layman was a power to be reckoned 
with. 

In Scotland there was no effective parliament, as there was in 
the English constitution, which could create or suppress public 
opinion. It was a country, in F. W. Maitland’s words, which of 

iCharles L. Warr, Bruce, p. 26. 


*cf. Lang, History of Scotland, I, 191. 
8Warr, op. cit., p. 29, cf. Macewen, p. 261. 
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all others demanded strong and steady government and it had 
been “plagued by a series of infant Kings and contested 
Regencies.”2 The divine right of kings was a doctrine which did 
not emerge in our country until the time for absolute sovereignty 
had passed, and that was the travail of our seventeenth-century 
tragedies. There was poignant drama in the oft-quoted con- 
versations between Mary Queen of Scots and John Knox, but there 
was also ecclesiastical history. ‘“Thinke you, then,” quoth she, 
“that subjects, having power, may resist their princes?” “If 
their princes exceede bounds,”’ quoth he, ‘““Madame, they may be 
resisted even by power; for there is not greater honour or 
obedience to be givin to kings and princes, than God hath com- 
manded to be givin to father and mother... To tak the sword 
from them, to bind their hands, and cast them in prison, till they 
be brought to a sober minde, is not disobedience but just obedience, 
because it agreeth with the Word of God.’”? 

We are apt to forget the parallel between political philosophy 
and Church history in Scotland. If, in the opinion of churchmen, 
it was right that the subjects should have their part in the govern- 
ment of their country, it was surely quite as proper that they 
should have a part in the government of their Church. When 
the reformers re-formed the Kirk in Scotland, it was only natural 
that the layman was not forgotten. Their ideal, whatever 
judgment may be passed upon their methods, was a free country 
and a free Kirk. Liberty had a double task, but sometimes it was 
attempted at one stroke in a country where religion and politics 
were seldom far apart. For the reformers in the sixteenth 
century the Church of Scotland which they hoped for was to be a 
Church of the people, for the people, and by the people, but with 
Christ as its Head. It was long before the dream came true, but 
it was not often out of their thoughts. The General Assembly of 
1560 seemed to the reformers an earnest of a better day and the 
realization of at least some of their country’s traditions of govern- 
ment. 

But whilst it is proper to make high claims for the General 
Assembly as a symbol of the religious genius of the Scottish Church, 
care must be taken not to make the claims unwarrantably high. 
It is only with some qualification that ‘“‘those who desire to see 


1C. M. H., II, 661. 
*Calderwood, II, 151. 
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the true contribution of Scotland to the history of representative 
institutions will look, not to the blighted and stunted conclave 
of the three Estates with its Bishops and Abbots commendatory, 
but to the fresh and vigorous Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church.”"? We may have to admit that its freshness and vigour 
were at times more obvious than its representative character. 
Nor can the historian be quite sure of Principal Rainy’s memorable 
tribute to presbyterianism. ‘‘Presbyterianism meant a system by 
which any one, first of all the common man, had his recognised 
place, his defined position, his ascertained and guarded privileges, 
his responsibilities inculcated and enforced, felt himself a part of 
the great unity, with a right to care for its welfare and to guard 
its integrity. From the broad base of the believing people, the 
sap rose through Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, to the Assembly, 
and, thence descending, diffused knowledge, influence, unanimity 
through the whole system. Presbyterianism is a system for a 
free people that love a regulated, self-regulating freedom.” That 
is a definition of our ecclesiastical polity as it should be and as it 
might be, and as an idealistic picture must have impressed Dean 
Stanley who called it forth, but there never has been a time in 
Scottish history when presbyterianism fully deserved the 
encomium. 

It is, however, no sign of weakness to prune the oratory of the 
eulogist or to lay bare some blemishes in a great national in- 
stitution which has grown in wisdom and stature throughout the 
centuries and without which our Scotland would not be the country 
we know. It is our good fortune that Lord Kinnaird, the Lord 
High Commissioner at the General Assembly of 1936, could say 
that “nothing has more deeply impressed us, both here and in our 
visits to philanthropic institutions, than the depth of the interest 
and active concern of the laity equally with the ministry in the 
spiritual and moral welfare of the community.” And it is our 
faith that His Grace spoke truly when he declared that ‘This 
dual concern, illustrated by the constitution of your Assembly, 
may, I think, be counted a distinctive historic mark of the Church 
of Scotland. ... I shall leave this Assembly more than ever 
convinced that in no Church in Christendom do the Supreme 
Court and the active servants of the Church pay closer heed to 
the wants and aspirations of all classes of the community.” 
1C. M. H. 11, 562. 
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“Fasti” of English Presbyterian 
Theological Students. 


By Ws. B. SuHaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.Scot. 
(Sixth Instalment.) 





1850. 
THE REV. JOHN HUNTER. 


The eldest son and child of Alexander Hunter, of Glasgow, 
weaver, by his wife Grizel Watson, John Hunter, the subject of 
this notice, was born at Glasgow on December 15th, 1820. 

He was educated at a sessional school, and then went into a 
business. 

Like his younger brother, William, he came under the gracious 
influence of the spiritual awakening which arose out of the 
thrilling days of the Disruption, and, following the lead of his 
brother, determined upon a similar step. 

By assiduous private study he was able to matriculate at 
St. Andrew’s in 1844, and after two years’ Arts proceeded to New 
College, Edinburgh, where he studied from 1846 to 1849 under 
Principal Cunningham. At the conclusion of his third session he 
decided, in company with his younger brother, William (who was 
a year ahead of him in his studies), to remove to England. Armed 
with a strong recommendation from the Principal to the Presby- 
tery of London for licence after they should have completed a 
session at the English Presbyterian College, London the brothers 
were received as students under the oversight of the Presbytery. 

After qualifying, John was licensed by the Presbytery of London 
on July 9th, 1850. He acted in several temporary pastorates 
until October, when he preached for some Sundays as a candidate 
at Belford, which had been rendered vacant by the death of the 
Rev. John Watson. Whilst unsuccessful in that particular 
connection, he was retained for service within the bounds of the 
Presbytery of Berwick. In November, 1851, a petition was 
received from ninety Presbyterians living at Horncliffe for services, 
and the prayer of the petition being granted, Mr. Hunter was 
appointed the preacher-in-charge. Success attended the venture, 
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and on April 27th, 1852, the station was raised to the status of a 
sanctioned charge, a salary of {70 per annum with a Manse and 
garden being offered to a minister. The call was given to Mr. 
Hunter, and on June 30th, 1852, he was ordained and inducted 
first Minister of the congregation. 

The church, then in course of erection, was opened for public 
worship on December 6th, 1853, by Dr. Horatius Bonar, who the 
same day baptized the minister’s infant son—Reginald Radcliffe 
Hunter—afterwards well known in Liverpool as a practising 
solicitor. 

In 1855 the congregational life was troubled and for four months 
was the subject of Presbyterial concern. There was also some 
little strain of relations between Mr. Hunter and his nearest 
ministerial neighbour, the Rev. William Ryder, of Ancroft Moor, 
who had taken up his residence in Horncliffe, well away from his 
own sphere of labour, and engaged in supplementary secular 
employment. Mr. Hunter accused him of meddling in Horncliffe 
affairs, and when this was to be sifted, Mr. Hunter applied for 
leave of absence for two months. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Ryder withdrew his motion asking for the examination of 
these charges, and Mr. Hunter tendered his demission on accepting 
an appointment under the Colonial Committee of the Free Church 
of Scotland. On August 26th, 1856, he was loosed from the 
charge in order to proceed to Canada. His removal was much 
regretted and public testimony was borne to the zeal with which 
he had conducted the work at Horncliffe, built a church, and left 
the property free from debt. He had also rendered useful service 
in acting as Presbytery correspondent for the “Messenger.” 

Later in the same year, Mr. Hunter was inducted into the 
pastorate of Chalmers Church, Halifax, Nova Scotia, in the 
Presbytery of Prince Edward Island. It fell to him to introduce 
Home Deputies to the Canadian Synod in 1858. The following 
year he was obliged to take a trip home in consequence of ill 
health. 

His work in Canada was successful, and he took a considerable 
part in public work, being instrumental in forming the Protestant 
Alliance, of which he was Secretary. Further ill health in his 
family compelled him to lay down his charge in January, 1861, 
on which occasion he was presented with an Address signed by 
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no less than sixteen Members of Parliament, the Financial Secre- 
tary, the Attorney General, and the Speaker. His last address 
to the Alliance on “The Present Position of Protestantism and 
Popery”’ was published in the “Messenger.” 

On returning to England, he renewed his connection with the 
Presbyterian Church, and in August, 1861, took charge of the 
station at Tiverton until October, when, at the urgent request of 
the people, his appointment was renewed for a further six months. 
This station was opened on the last Sunday of July, 1861. His 
labours at Tiverton were of doubtful quality. His views had 
been slowly undergoing change, and his public teaching of Baptist 
principles from the Presbyterian pulpit was resented. Overtures 
were made for his removal, which was accomplished, but not 
before a fatal—and as it proved—a finishing blow had been given 
to the work at Tiverton. His neglect of his own appointed work 
was much deplored, and on March 17th, 1863, he resigned his 
connection with the English Presbyterian Church. 

He died at his home, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, in 1903, in the 
83rd year of his age and the 52nd year of his ministry, and was 
interred in the cemetery there. 

In 1852, Mr. Hunter married Miss Kelly, of Liverpool, by whom 
he had issue :— 

Reginald Radcliffe, Solicitor, Liverpool, born November 
lith, 1853. 


1851. 
THE REV. DAVID BLYTH. 


The eldest surviving son and child of David Blyth, carpet 
manufacturer, of Old Fisk Street, 4, Nicholas Abbey, in the city 
of London, by his wife Mary Anne, daughter of Thomas Denning, 
of Devonshire, David Blyth, the subject of this notice, was born 
in London on September 11th, 1827. 

David Blyth was an honoured elder of Regent Square Presby- 
terian Church, during the ministries of Edward Irving, James 
Hamilton and James Oswald Dykes, having, at the time of his 
decease, long passed his Jubilee in the eldership. David the 
younger was the second David in the family, an older child of the 
name being born on October 29th, 1823, but he died in childhood. 
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Both were baptized by Edward Irving, the subject of this notice 
being baptized on November 11th, 1827. 

He was educated at Regent Square Sessional Day School, and 
in 1843, being then in his sixteenth year, David matriculated as 
a student in Arts at Glasgow University, where he stayed for 
two years, when he went on to St. Andrew’s University for a year. 
Having then decided to take up medicine as a career, David 
Blyth went on to Edinburgh, in 1846, where he took two years 
of his course. It was during those years that he came under 
those influences issuing out of the Scottish revival, that turned 
the whole current of his thoughts. Through family connections, 
and the great intimacy subsisting between his father and James 
Nisbet, the publisher, a brother elder of Regent Square, he was 
brought into close touch with the distinguished leaders of evan- 
gelical Scotland. With the full approval of his parents, David 
decided to abandon medicine for the ministry, to which end he 
entered the English Presbyterian College, London, in October, 
1848. He studied there under Professors Lorimer and Campbell, 
and, passing his exit examination in 1851, was on July 10th of 
that year licensed by the Presbytery of London. 

It was over two years before a call came to him, and on accepting 
this he was, on November 24th, 1853, ordained and inducted 
ninth Minister in the pastoral succession of the Congregation at 
Wigan, in the Presbytery of Lancashire, vice the Rev. William 
Harvey, translated to Maryport, in the Presbytery of Cumberland. 
The Church there had passed, indeed was passing, through very 
difficult and trying times, and had been more than once ordered 
by Synod to be terminated. A few brave and confident spirits 
persisted, and with seasonable assistance from Robert Barbour, 
a merchant prince of Manchester, had weathered the storm. 
Mr. Blyth did splendid work for our Church as it was represented 
in the Congregation at Wigan. Unlike some of his predecessors 
he took a considerable part in the life of the town generally. 
He agitated with success for the training of women for domestic 
service, and regularly taught classes and gave lectures at the 
Mechanics’ Institution, of which he was one of the founders and 
a director. A bachelor of means, Mr. Blyth found himself able 
to help many poor students with gifts of books, and many a one 
was helped on to the first rung of the ladder of progress by means 
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of private tuition from the Minister. Mr. Blyth took a creditable 
part in the establishment of the Wigan School of Mines—the 
very first to be established in the country, and now one of the 
most important and most efficient. In the Church courts he took 
a not inconsiderable part, and in the great organ controversy, 
which nearly split the English Presbyterian Church in twain, he 
was very active. In his own Presbytery he found himself 
—ever ready for a new idea—the leader of a small minority 
against the powerful and influential majority led by Dr. Alexander 
Munro, of Manchester, who favoured the adherence to the ancient 
Presbyterian practice of a precentor “to raise the tune.” At the 
end of nine years, Mr. Blyth felt his usefulness in Wigan was at 
an end, and to the regret of his people and his many friends in the 
town, laid down his pastoral charge oh January 15th, 1862, 
preaching his farewell sermon on March 9th. 

He removed to his father’s house in London, supplying in 
various places as occasion offered, until 1864, when he was located 
for a period at Alderney, in the Channel Islands. In October, 
1864, a call was prepared in his favour, but at the meeting of the 
Presbytery of London on November 8th, 1864, his case was 
discussed owing to information laid against him for intemperate 
habits, and it was resolved to take no further steps in the matter 
“the state of his health and other circumstances which demanded 
inquiry, rendering such delay necessary.” 

On January 10th, 1865, the Presbytery met (with closed doors) 
to consider his case, and on February 14th Dr. James Hamilton 
announced that Mr. Blyth had withdrawn his acceptance of the 
call. Although no disciplinary steps were taken against him, 
Mr. Blyth, being of independent means, quietly withdrew into 
private life. He never married, and many deplored such an 
ending to a career of much promise. 

Attended by his niece, Miss M. McEwen, he passed away at 
his home, 65, Digby Road, South Hornsey, London, on October 
31st, 1897, in the 70th year of his age and the 44th year since 
his ordination, and was interred in Highgate Cemetery. 

The Rev. David Blyth had ministerial connections as follows :— 
Brother-in-law of the Rev. Andrew Bogle, D.D., (1832-1900), 
Minister, Free Church, Callandar (1857-1892). Retired 

(1892-1900). 
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Uncle of the Rev. Andrew Nisbet Bogle, M.A., D.D., 
(1868- ). Minister, Free Church, Larbert (1896- ). 
Secretary, Central Fund, United Free Church. 





1851. 


THE REV. ANDREW HARDIE. 


Of parentage that cannot now be traced, Andrew Hardie, the 
subject of this notice, was born at Edinburgh on November 4th, 
1823. 

He was educated at a small private school, from whence he 
proceeded to the famous High School of his native city. He 
does not seem to have distinguished himself either there 
or at the University, to which he next went, though probably 
his teaching appointments may have hindered that full attention 
his studies required. In 1845 he went to London and connected 
himself with Regent Square Church, under the ministry of Dr. 
James Hamilton of blessed memory. He interested himself in the 
work and held a teaching appointment in the week-day Evening 
School in Middlesex Street, connected with the Congregation. 

Dependent upon his own energies for his support, he resigned 
this post in the winter of 1847-1848, when he had an offer from 
another quarter which Regent Square’s unavoidable economy 
made it his interest, and doubtless his duty, to accept. Meantime, 
he also attended classes at University College in preparation for 
the ministry, and in October, 1848, became a student of theology 
at the English Presbyterian College, then located at 16, Exeter 
Hall, Strand, and there studied under Professors Campbell and 
Lorimer, and various visiting lecturers. 

He passed his exit examination in 1851, and on July 8th of that 
year was licensed by the Presbytery of London. It is an amazing 
and yet a sorrowful thing to have to record that of the three young 
men who were licensed that day, David Blyth and Andrew Hardie 
took wrong turnings, and Joseph Ware Sloan after two years’ 
ministry at Chester passed into the Church of England. Hardie 
had amongst his fellow students another whose brief star set 
similarly after a ministry of less than two years—William Wilson, 
the younger brother of Mrs. Oliphant, the novelist. In his three 
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volume novel, ‘““Matthew Paxton,” Wilson took his study of 
“Wurley” from Andrew Hardie. 


Less than two months after being licensed Hardie was appointed 
assistant to the Rev. Alexander Munro, M.A., D.D., at the newly 
erected Grosvenor Square Church, Manchester, taking up his 
duties at the beginning of September. He proved a very accept- 
able assistant, and made himself very popular with the members 
of the Young Men’s Society. On December 14th, 1852, the 
Presbytery of Newcastle sustained a call to Mr. Hardie, signed by 
fifty-eight members and adherents of a Sunderland Congregation, 
offering a stipend of £100 per annum. At the January meeting 
trials were prescribed, and on Mr. Hardie’s resigning his Manchester 
appointment in February, he received from the Young Men’s 
Society and members of the Congregation a cheque for £50 and 
ten volumes of standard works. Mr. Hardie proceeded to 
Newcastle, and gave in his trials, which the Presbytery at their 
meeting on February 22nd, 1853, declined to sustain. He was 
asked to re-write his popular discourse and meanwhile arrange- 
ments for his ordination were suspended. 


At the March meeting new trials were prescribed, but when in 
April these were heard, dissatisfaction was again expressed, not 
only with these but also with his general qualifications, whereupon 
Mr. Hardie craved leave to appeal to the Synod, and the Rev. 
Patrick Leslie Miller, of Groat Market Church, Newcastle, was 
appointed to defend the case. 


The Synod appointed fresh trials, and six ministerial assessors to 
the Presbytery for the special purpose of hearing them. The 
minutes of the June meeting of the Presbytery on the Hardie Case 
occupy three pages, and the following month two are required to 
record the mind of Presbytery thereon. On June 13th, 1854, 
Mr. Hardie having been examined by a Commission of Synod, 
the Commission reported ‘‘great deficiency in classical scholarship, 
but being entirely satisfied with his discourses, and a length- 
ened and searching examination, considered him on the whole 
qualified for ordination.” 


In accordance with this instruction, Mr. Hardie was on June 
29th, 1854, ordained and inducted eleventh Minister in the pastoral 
succession of Robinson’s Lane Congregation, Sunderland, vice 
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the Rev. John Fisher, resigned on leaving for the United States of 
America. 


The Presbytery minutes recording the ordination occupy no 
fewer than five pages, which serve to emphasize the peculiar nature 
of the settlement, which from the date of the call had taken no less 
than seventeen months to bring to a satisfactory conclusion. The 
new ministry began in the hope that Mr. Hardie, despite the 
prolonged delay, might make good, and had he continued to direct 
his whole energies to his work and put his heart into it, might well 
have succeeded. 


Many were really attracted by his preaching, for he said 
good and striking things in an original way. He was often 
effective and, excepting for a somewhat disagreeable screech when 
he took higher flights of oratory, really eloquent. Of slim figure 
and small of stature, Hardie had nothing of a ministerial appear- 
ance. In private life he was genial and happy, full of talk and 
exceedingly droll. He used to say that he was pleased if he could 
gather a new thought every day or clothe an old one in a new 
dress. He took an active part in Presbytery business, and a 
petition of his to the Synod relative to a judgment of the Presby- 
tery of Newcastle in the case of Mrs. Knox, led to a reversal of the 
Presbytery’s judgment. 


His ministry came to an end on June 22nd, 1858—within a week 
of completing his fourth year in Sunderland—when he was loosed 
from his charge, and soon after he sailed for Canada. Less than a 
year afterwards—September 13th, 1859—the Newcastle Presby- 
tery considered an extract minute received from the Presbytery 
of Kingston, Canada West, in which “the Rev. Andrew Hardie 
is charged with drunkenness, theft and lying in attempting to 
conceal his guilt.” 


As he was then, of course, under the care of the Canadian Church, 
the Presbytery of Newcastle declined to deal with the matter as 
being outside their jurisdiction. Subsequent communications, 
however, led them to refer the case simpliciter to the Synod, who 
remitted it back to the Presbytery of Newcastle, who in turn 
referred the matter to the Presbytery of London from whom 
Hardie had received licence. 

On leaving for Canada, Hardie left his wife and children in 
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England, Mrs. Hardie returning to her parents, and, sad to relate, 
they never saw each other again. 

Within the Hall of North Bridge Street Presbyterian Church, 
Sunderland, the Presbyterian Historical Society of England 
placed a portrait of him in 1915, in remembrance of a lovable if 
misguided personality. 

He withdrew from the ministry, and had a strange and eventful 
career in Canada, where he died upon a date unknown in 1890, 
in the 67th year of his age and the 36th year after his ordination, 
of which only six years were passed in the active ministry. 


1851. 


THE REV. JOSEPH WARE SLOAN, 
B.A., Lond. 1848; M.A., 1856; LL.B., 1860. 


The only son and child of John Sloan, an elder of Ranelagh 
Chapel, Chelsea, London, by his wife Rosalie, daughter of Joseph 
Ware, Joseph Ware Sloan, the subject of this notice, was born 
in London on February 2st, 1823. 

He was educated locally, and was for a time in business, until 
the foundation of a College in connection with the English 
Presbyterian Church in 1844 roused keen interest in his family, 
as it did in many another in the Church at that time. 

Mr. Sloan studied at King’s College, and took a pass degree 
in 1848. At the end of that year he became a student at the 
English Presbyterian College, then located at 16, Exeter Hall, 
London, and studied under Professors Campbell and Lorimer. 
Sloan successfully passed his exit examination in 1851 and on July 
8th was licensed by the Presbytery of London. 

Employment was available immediately as supply at the young 
station in Chadwell Street, and he preached in vacancies as 
opportunity offered. 

At length a call came to him which he accepted, and on March 
7th, 1852, Mr. Sloan was ordained and inducted first Minister 
in the pastoral succession of the newly established Congregation 
at Chester, in the Presbytery of Lancashire. 

This Congregation was established in 1845 through the influence 
of Major Anderson. An old Baptist Church in Pepper Street was 
rented, and the Rev. David Bleloch was minister-in-charge from 
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1846 to 1848. He was followed by the Rev. George Shaw, after- 
wards of Belfast. To this devoted following, Mr. Sloan was now 
settled, and soon earned for himself a good degree. His im- 
pressionable nature became attracted to the position and authority 
of the Episcopal Church as he saw it in the ancient cathedral city, 
and with many of whose members he had cordial personal 
relations. Its comparative freedom from worry appealed to 
him also, for he had very delicate health. He was extremely 
fair—almost an Albino—and suffered much from weak eyes. 


A period of indifferent health led him to resign his charge after 
a ministry of a little more than two years, and on July 5th, 1854, 
he was loosed from his charge. 


After his recovery, he was without employment for some time, 
and ultimately decided to enter the Church of England. In 1858 
he was ordained deacon by Archbishop Tait when that dignitary 
was Bishop of London, and priest in 1859. 


His first curacy was under Canon Packe, of St. Paul’s, and Vicar 
of Ruislip, Middlesex. This post he resigned in 1862 on obtaining 
his desire for work of a missionary character. Mr. Sloan went 
to Golden Grove, Jamaica, and laboured there from 1862 to 1868. 
The negro rebellion broke out whilst he was there, and his home 
was burned down. Mr. and Mrs. Sloan had some strange 
adventures. The only thing saved from destruction was the 
watch he wore, which he recovered from the ruins of the rectory. 


For some time after his return home he laboured amongst the 
poor of East London, but an offer to go out to Chili and Peru 
drew him away, and from 1868 to 1872 he was Chaplain at Lota, 
Chili. Whilst labouring at Arica and Tacna a terrible earthquake 
occurred. Mr. Sloan read the Litany from the public square. 
The effluvium from the dead bodies caused an outbreak of disease, 
and both Mr. and Mrs. Sloan were stricken. Mrs. Sloan died, and 
her husband was carried to her room to be present with her at 
the end. 

On his recovery, Mr. Sloan went on Missionary travels to the 
Falkland Islands, and laboured at Richmond, Cape Colony, from 
1875 to 1877, preaching in 1876 the sermon before the Grahams- 
town Diocesan Synod. From 1877 to 1882 he was Consular 
Chaplain at Monte Video. 
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Ill health obliged him to return to England, and after a rest, 
he accepted Helmingham, Suffolk, where he laboured for six 
years, but owing to increasing weakness he was latterly unable 
to do more than occasional duty. 

In spite of the life of travel he had led, he was a most persevering 
student of theology, and had a sound knowledge of Hebrew and 
of other Eastern languages. Mr. Sloan was a great reader and 
an able preacher, and had acquired a vast knowledge of fact and 
illustration. He was honoured for his deep personal piety, his 
generous liberality, and his blameless life. Few even dreamed 
the strange adventures through which this quiet placid looking 
man had passed. Mr. Sloan had yellow fever three times, and 
for years suffered from a painful internal complaint to which he 
ultimately succumbed. 

He died at Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, on December 8th, 1893, 
in the 71st year of his age and the 42nd year of his ministry, and 
was interred in the Churchyard there. 

In February, 1862, Mr. Sloan was married to Ellen Ware Batty 
(January, 1843—April 19th, 1873), of London, and had issue :— 

(1) Rosalie Ellen Augusta, born April 16th, 1865. Married 

Frederick William Clark, M.D., son of the Rev. Mr. Clark, 
Baptist Minister of Market Drayton. 
(2) Reginald Ernest, born May 6th, 1867. 





1852. 
THE REV. ALEXANDER FORSYTH. 


The third son of Morris Forsyth, of Huntly, Aberdeenshire, 
by his wife Jean, daughter of John Brando, Mr. Forsyth was 
born at Turriff, in the same county, on September 3rd, 1822. 
He was educated at Turriff Parish School, and continued there 
as a pupil teacher, during which period he decided to study for 
the ministry. 

The circumstances were convenient for his preparation towards 
matriculation, which took place at Aberdeen University in 1840, 
where he studied through six yearly sessions but did not graduate. 
Mr. Forsyth then accepted an appointment on the staff of the 
public school at Morpeth, Northumberland, remaining there 
until the summer of 1849, when he left in order to prepare for his 
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entrance examination into the Theological College of the English 
Presbyterian Church in London. He took up residence there in 
October of that year, pursued the full curriculum, and passed 
his exit examination in 1852. 

On February 3rd, 1852, he was licensed by the Presbytery of 
London, and after a period of thirteen months on the probationers’ 
roll he was called to Bavington. Accepting the same, he was on 
March 3rd, 1853, ordained and inducted eleventh Minister in the 
pastoral succession of the Congregation at Great Bavington in 
the Presbytery of Northumberland, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Alexander Trotter. When Mr. Forsyth looked about him, 
he found a small, somewhat decadent village, with an old church 
(circa 1725), intimately connected with the history and the 
experiences of Presbyterianism in the North of England; an 
old house, whose upper portion was used by the Minister, while 
in the lower was held a day school conducted by the Minister, 
with an old cottage attached in which the Minister’s housekeeper 
lived; stable, coach house, and a considerable area of land. 
Supported by a Congregation of loyal, well doing farmers, he set 
to work to place the property on a sound footing. The Church 
was partly rebuilt and thoroughly renovated, instrumental music 
was introduced and a fine manse was erected, and the gardens 
and field attended to. The stipend—a mere pittance at first, 
which had to be augmented by boarders who attended the higher 
classes at Great Bavington—was with the valued assistance of 
the Sustentation Fund raised to something more worthy of 
Presbyterianism. The school accommodation was largely 
increased and a head teacher’s house built, while the higher 
classes were attended to by the Minister and the head teacher 
jointly. 

Mr. Forsyth exercised a laborious ministry for a lengthy 
period. His parish extended over a dozen or more miles, the 
encompassing of which was overcome by driving and riding. 
One of his field or shorter roads had no fewer than thirty gates 
to open, not to speak of the conditions in winter time, when the 
dykes were levelled over and snow wreaths blocked the way. 
His Congregation largely increased, and very soon Great Bavington 
came to be recognised as a dependable centre of religious life and 
instruction, and with the assistance of one of his people, services 














were established at Waterloo, near Matfen, and schools at Cap- 
heaton and Solwell. 


Although Mr. Forsyth never engaged in public life, his influence 
was behind every public movement in the district. All ranks 
and creeds honoured and respected him, and all ranks found in 
him, as one of wide experience, one of their most dependable 
friends. Not a few wealthy families in the district have to thank 
him for arrangements which made for peace and for justice. His 
splendidly faithful and devoted ministry came to an end on 
April 16th, 1896, when he passed away at his manse in the 74th 
year of his age and the 43rd year of his ministry, and was interred 
in the churchyard at Morpeth, where a handsome tombstone 
was erected by his devoted people. 


Mr. Forsyth’s sister became the wife of the Reverend James 
Anderson, sometime Minister of the English Presbyterian Church 
at Haltwhistle, and afterwards of Glasgow. 


On April 26th, 1862, Mr. Forsyth married Amelia Harvey (1837- 
1926), daughter of Alexander Stephen, of Aberdeen, by whom he 
had a son: 

(1) Stephen, born May 8th, 1863. Educated at Great Bavington, 
Aberdeen Grammar Schools, 1876-1880; Aberdeen and 
Glasgow Universities; M.A., Glasgow, 1884. Chartered 
Accountant, Aberdeen, 1889. Divinity Hall, Glasgow 
University, 1905-1908. Licensed Presbytery of Glasgow, 
May 6th, 1908. Assistant, Kenmuir and Blue Vale, 
Glasgow. Ordained St. Serf’s, Springburn, September 
10th, 1908. Translated and admitted tenth Minister in the 
pastoral succession of Chapelshade, in the Presbytery of 
Dundee. Married, May 17th, 1909, Isabella, daughter of 
William Pettigrew Templeton, solicitor. Mr. Forsyth 
died June 18th, 1924. 


CORRIGENDA. 


**Journal,” Part II, Vol. VI, May, 1937, page 144. John Hair's third 
marriage should read : 

Thirdly to Anne Bonar (b. October 7th, 1846), second daughter and child 
of the Rev. John Elder (1783-1860), Free Church Minister of Walls, Shetland. 
Mrs. Hair died July 1912. 
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“Fasti” of the 
English Presbyterian Ministry 


1836-1876. 
By Wma. B. SuHaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.,Scot. 
(Fourth Instalment.) 


THE REV. HUGH CAMPBELL, M.A., Glas., 1827. 


The eldest of the nine children of Alexander Campbell, of 
Kilmichael-Glassary, farmer, by his wife Elizabeth, Hugh 
Campbell, the subject of this notice, was born at the farmhouse 
of Dippen, in the parish of Kilmichael-Glassary, near Lochgilphead, 
in the county of Argyllshire, on October 27th, 1803. 

The Campbells were descended from the Rev. Colin Campbell 
(1644-1726), Minister of Ardchattan (1667-1726), the friend and 


correspondent of Sir Isaac Newton, James Gregory and other | 


eminent astronomers and mathematicians of the seventeenth 
century. He was a profound mathematician, and of him Sir Isaac 
wrote to James Gregory, “I see that were he amongst us, he would 
make children of us all.” 

Colin Campbell was the owner of the lands of Coullandaloch, 
Scoull, and of his birthplace, Achnaba, which latter he exchanged 
for Drimvuick, inherited from his father. He died Father of 
the Church, March 13th, 1726. 

Hugh Campbell was immensely influenced by his mother, who 
was “‘a woman of powerful mind, and an acute and clear judgment, 
combined with unobtrusive and earnest piety.” 

Before the boy was old enough to be put to books his father 
removed to Dail, a farm on the banks of the Crinan Canal, where 
the family lived for fourteen years. It was there his education 
commenced, first under the care of a young teacher engaged by 
Alexander Campbell and his neighbours to keep school in their 
own houses. 

Hugh then went to the parish school, some three miles distant 
from Dail, but his best school was his last—the school of Bellanoch, 
which was taught by an excellent master, Mr. M’Lachlan, after- 
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wards Minister of the parish. It was there the boy’s gifts were 
discovered, and his parents in their piety having set him apart 
for the Church, the schoolmaster agreed that he ought to go to 
College. 

In 1818, being then in his fifteenth year, he matriculated at 
Glasgow University, where he continued to prosecute at intervals 
the curriculum of study required for a divinity student of the 
Church of Scotland. His Arts course extended to the unusually 
long period of twelve years, the cause of this being the straitened 
nature of his means, which repeatedly obliged him to interrupt 
his attendance by accepting domestic tutorships, and in one 
instance undertaking the charge of a village school. That was in 
the summer of 1823, at Skipness, near Tarbert, Argyllshire, when 
his studies were interrupted for a full year. 

In 1827 Mr. Campbell entered upon his theological studies, and 
the next year but one following, he laboured as a city missionary 
at Camlachie, Glasgow, in the same parish of St. John’s as that 
in which Dr. Thomas Chalmers laboured. 

Of Mr. Campbell’s capacity as a student, his old friend and 
College chum, the Rev. Duncan M’Nab, Free Church Minister at 
Campbelltown, says, “‘He could on all occasions clothe even his 
most abstract thoughts in felicitous and expressive phraseology. 
I remember that when, in 1830, he appeared before the Synod of 
Argyll to compete for one of their bursaries, its members were 
amazed to find their answers returned with such an elaboration and 
adornment as to have the appearance of careful preparation.” 

On March 28th, 1832, Mr. Campbell was licensed by the Presby- 
tery of Inverary, and the following year transferred his services 
as a Home Missionary from Camlachie to Paisley, where he 
remained until the Town Mission was disbanded in 1835. He 
continued, however, to labour at Charleston in the more eccle- 
siastical capacity of parish Missionary, under the superintendence 
of the Rev. Dr. M’Nair, Minister of the Abbey Church, Paisley. 

On February 18th, 1836, he was admitted a probationer within 
the bounds of the Presbytery of Paisley. It was whilst at Paisley 
that he first became known as a writer on Church Constitutionalism 
and Church History. His first contribution was an article on the 
revival of the influence of Calvin on the Continent, which appeared 
in the second number of the New Series of the “Edinburgh 
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Christian Instructor,” which was published in January, 1838, 
under the editorship of Dr. Burns, of St. George’s. He continued 
to contribute to it until it ceased publication in 1840. 

It was early in 1838 that his name was recommended to Robert 
Barbour, of Manchester, in connection with a vacancy in that city. 
He discharged his candidature with so great commendation to 
his auditors that he was called to the pastorate. 

On August 8th, 1838, Mr. Campbell was ordained and inducted 
first Minister in the pastoral succession of the newly founded 
congregation in Every Street, Ancoats, Manchester. The Church 
had only just been built—the generous gift of Robert Barbour— 
in the midst of what was then a prosperous working class district, 
intermixed with a few better class families. 

From his study in Ancoats Grove he sent forth some of his press 
contributions, and from its establishment in 1841 was a regular 
contributor to the “Presbyterian Review.” The Synod of that 
time was a very small body, and he soon came to occupy a 
dominating place in its councils. In 1839, Mr. Campbell was 
appointed Synod Clerk, and on May 5th, 1841, he took over the 
duties of the Clerkship of the Presbytery of Lancashire. 

He was already looking well into the future of the Church of 
his adoption and was urging upon the attention of the Church 
the desirability of an English speaking and English trained 
ministry. 

He was regarded as a bold man when he first made the definite 
proposal for the establishment of an English Presbyterian College, 
and when it was ultimately opened on that memorable day in 
November, 1844, in a suite of rooms at Exeter Hall, he had been 
elected one of the two professors to fill the two chairs, he occupying 
that of Church History. At Birmingham he was 

MODERATOR 
of the Eighth Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England. It 
was this Synod over which he presided that unanimously elected 
him to the Chair of Ecclesiastical History and Jurisprudence. 

Mr. Campbell’s activity was by no means confined to the duties 
pertaining to his Chair. He was keenly alive to the definite 
mission that Presbyterianism had to the English people, and surely 
no Scotsman ever so completely succeeded in becoming so English 
in sympathy and outlook. He was a prophet in his own com- 
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munion, but it was many years before the Church awoke to the 
fact that in Hugh Campbell there was in its fellowship “‘one born 
out of his due time.” 

He was closely associated with that little group that brought 
into existence ‘“The English Presbyterian Messenger,’ which he 
edited from its fourth number, Vol. I, August, 1845, retaining the 
appointment until April 24th, 1846, when he begged to be relieved 
from the post. 

The terms upon which he was appointed to his Chair were a 
salary of £300 per annum, on condition that he added to his duties 
those of Agent for the schemes of the Church—the General 
Secretary in embryo—and those of the editorship of the 
“Messenger.” The outcome of his proffered resignation of the 
latter office was that he agreed to take a general charge of the 
“Messenger,” with the aid of an active editor. Accordingly, 
Mr. James Pennycock Brown was appointed sub-editor and Agent 
for schemes. 

Mr. Campbell was one of the first to join the Wodrow Society 
on its formation in 1841, and was one of the foundation members 
of the Calvin Translation Society in 1843. From 1847 to 1850 
he was Convener of the Synod’s special Committee appointed to 
compile a Directory for the Practice and Forms of Procedure in 
Church Courts—a work of great importance which placed the 
practice of the Church in definite form. 

He proved himself to be a keen and accurate student of con- 
temporary events. In his inaugural Lecture at the opening of the 
College session at the end of 1845, he foreshadowed the merging 
of the non-established bodies of Presbyterians in Scotland, and 
even the probability of their union with the English Presbyterians. 

Another example of his acute discernment was his prediction of 
the issue to the Oxford and Tractarian movement. 

The Synod of 1849 added to the teaching duties of his Chair 
that of Symbolic Theology, so that it became known as that of 
Symbolic Theology and Ecclesiastical History. 

According to the glossary of the novel “Matthew Paxton,” 
by his old student, William Wilson, prepared by the 
Rev. J. A. Huie in 1865, Professor Campbell lives in the person of 
the character “Hughes.” 

After eight years’ service as Synod Clerk, the Professor resigned 
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the appointment into the hands of the Synod of 1851, and the 
Rev. George Craig Duncan, M.A., D.D., was appointed in his 
stead. 

Professor Campbell died at his home in Torrington Square, 
on July 5th, 1855, in the 52nd year of his age and the 17th year 
of his ministry. 

On December 24th, 1846, Professor Campbell was married in 
Regent Square Church, by the Rev. William Nicolson, of London 
Wall, to Elizabeth Chambers, of 12, Liverpool Street, St. Pancras. 

He was survived by his widow. 





THE REV. ROBERT WALLACE. 


The eldest son of Edward Wallace, of Stranraer, Wigtownshire, 
Scotland, farmer, by his wife Jane, daughter of William M’Ilwraith, 
of the same place, Robert Wallace, the subject of this notice, was 
born at Knockdolian Castle, Ayrshire, on March 21st, 1811. 

His forbears were farming stock; his grandfather, Thomas 
Wallace, farmed the lands of Upper Galdenoch, but there were 
many ministerial connections, too, his uncle and namesake being 
minister of St. Michael’s, Dumfries, having commenced his 
ministry at Maryport in 1818. 

Our subject was educated at the parish school, and by the 
dominie prepared for his matriculation at Glasgow in 1825, where 
he had as fellow students Drs. McCosh, Hanna and Joseph Brown. 
Robert Wallace studied at Glasgow seven sessions, and sat at the 
feet of Chalmers, who exercised a powerful influence upon him. 

He was so very young when licensed that he was precluded from 
receiving a call, and for a time engaged in teaching, after which 
he became assistant to his uncle, Dr. Robert Wallace, of Dumfries, 
a man of mark and an able minister. 

He was twenty-two years of age when, on November 15th, 1833, 
he accepted an invitation to minister for a year, at a salary of 
£70, to the spiritual needs of the remnant that remained of the 
disorganised Scots congregation at Birmingham. 

This congregation, though less than ten years old, had lived 
through strange vicissitudes. On March 24th, 1824, the Church, 
which had until then been known as Mount Zion Baptist Church, 
Graham Street, was opened as a Presbyterian Church under the 
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designation of St. Andrew’s, Harper’s Hill, by Edward Irving. 
Its first minister was the Rev. John Geddes Crosbie, afterwards D.D., 
but in a few months the Church passed into other hands, and the 
congregation which had been formed in the meantime erected a 
new building in Newhall Street. 

This second Church was opened on January llth, 1826, the 
Rev. John Angell James preaching at the evening service. Early 
disaster overtook it, the minister resigned, and within two years 
the second attempt had to be given up, and it was to the remnant 
that held together and worshipped in various places that Mr. 
Wallace was called. 

After a year, Dr. John Cumming, of Crown Court, London, 
presided over a meeting of the congregation held on November 
25th, 1834, when Mr. Wallace was called to the regular pastorate, 
and on February 25th, 1835, he was ordained and inducted by 
the Scots Presbytery of London third Minister in the succession 
vice the Rev. Walter MacLean, translated to St. Andrew’s, 
Douglas, Isle of Man. 

Prosperity came, and exactly a year later Mr. Wallace’s salary 
was doubled and he was presented with a purse of gold. A new 
Church was erected at a cost of £900, the whole amount being 
raised in a very short time, thanks to the efforts of Mr. Wallace 
amongst his own friends in Scotland. This building in Broad 
Street was some years afterwards replaced by a larger Church. 

He was a good pastor and preacher, though a somewhat weak 
voice, the legacy of much ill health in early life, marred his 
attractiveness in the pulpit. Mr. Wallace had charming manners 
and endeared himself to his people, notwithstanding his fondness 
for his own way in things. 

When the Eighth Synod of the Church was constituted at Berwick 
in 1844, Mr. Wallace was elected 

MODERATOR, 
in which position he discharged the duties of the Chair with signal 
efficiency, and his influence was enhanced and enlarged. His views 
on the subjects of Church Polity and Christian Ordinances were in 
process of change especially on the question of Infant Baptism, and, 
constrained by deep conviction, he was led to leave the Church of 
his fathers and associate himself with the Baptist Church. 
Accordingly, on July 8th, 1845, he withdrew from the English 
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Presbyterian Ministry, to the great regret of his people and of his 
brethren in the London Presbytery, with which his congregation 
was associated. Shortly afterwards he was publicly baptized by 
the Rev. Thomas Swan, and on December 10th of the same year 
inducted minister of Tottenham Road Baptist Church, where he 
ministered for many years, accustoming himself to entirely new 
conditions of ecclesiastical life and order. 

Mr. Wallace gave much time to local public work. On the 
School Board and the Board of Guardians he found a sphere of 
service which appealed to him. 

He was always proud of his Presbyterian ancestry, and spoke 
of himself as the Father of the English Presbyterian Church. 
He retired from the active duties of the ministry in September, 
1885, and passed away at the Chapel House, Tottenham, on 
September 21st, 1897, in the 87th year of his age and the 63rd 
year of his ministry, and was interred in the cemetery there. 

Mr.- Wallace was married on October 4th, 1837, to Mary, 
daughter of John Jeffreys; of Edinburgh, and had issue five sons 
and five daughters. 





THE REV. ALEXANDER RENNISON, M.A., Edin., 1828. 


The son of John Rennison, of the High Street, Berwick-on- 
Tweed, bookseller, by his wife Margaret Bell, of the same place, 
Alexander Rennison, the subject of this notice, was born at 
Berwick-on-Tweed on August 9th, 1807. 

His early education he received at a subscription school 
established by his father and taught by a minister named William- 
son. He then went to Berwick Grammar School, conducted by 
Mr. Gardner, a fine classical scholar who imparted a first rate 
training to his young charges, who included the afterwards well- 
known Rev. Dr. Lee, of Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh. 

Mr. Rennison then went on to Edinburgh University, where in 
his first session he took the prize for a poetical theme in Latin 
hexameters. He took many prizes during his course, including 
Humanity, Greek, Logic, Natural Philosophy and Mathematics. 
His theological course was also taken at Edinburgh, where he 
studied divinity under the illustrious Chalmers, who was professor 
at the time. 
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On the completion of his training, Mr. Rennison was licensed 
by the Presbytery of Chirnside on July 10th, 1836, and immediately 
afterwards was appointed assistant to the Rev. Adam Landells, 
minister of Whitsome, where he stayed for two years, leaving to 
accept a similar appointment to the Rev. John Gardner, of Wood- 
side, Birkenhead. At the end of the year, however, he was called 
to the pastorate of the ancient Church at Risley, in the Presbytery 
of Lancashire, his ordination and induction taking place on 
February 6th, 1839. 

Mr. Rennison was the first minister of the congregation after 
the Unitarians had been ejected from the trust, of which they had 
been in possession many years. Just three weeks after his 
settlement, he took his seat as a member of the Third Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church in England in.connection with the 
Church of Scotland, at its meeting held in Manchester, and so 
commenced a useful career in the Church. He was sub-Clerk 
of the Synod of 1843, memorable as the Synod that decided our 
Church should throw in its lot with the protesting party in the 
Scottish disruption. The decision affected Mr. Rennison’s 
position as it did that of many others, and he sought a charge 
within the Established Church of Scotland. 

The following year he accepted a presentation to the Low 
parish of St. George’s, Paisley, and on February 14th, 1844, he 
was admitted ninth Minister in the succession, vice the Rev. 
Robert Burns, D.D., removed to Toronto. He was introduced 
the following Sabbath by his friend and fellow presbyter, the 
Rev. Hugh Ralph, M.A., D.D., of Liverpool. 

Mr. Rennison took an active part in philanthropic and educa- 
tional work, and contributed to various literary enterprises. 
For many years he laboured zealously and gratuitously as Secre- 
tary of the Educational Association of Scotland. He established 
“The Border Magazine,” which he edited for some years, enriching 
its pages with many contributions from his own pen. The well- 
known John Mackay Wilson was a contributor, as was his brother 
James Wilson, so well-known by his pen name of “Della Crusea.” 

Mr. Rennison has a place in Brown’s “Paisley Poets,” but 
otherwise he left little published work behind him, beyond a 
couple of slight pamphlets. 

He died at his home, Westmarch House, Paisley, on December 
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12th, 1867, in the 28th year of his ministry and the 60th year of 

his age, and was buried in the cemetery there. 

On June 9th, 1839, Mr. Rennison was married to Eliza, daughter 
of David Henderson, of Berwick. There was issue :— 

(1) John Alexander, architect, born July 15th, 1841; died 
January, 1915. 

(2) Charles Alexander, born March 27th, 1843; died in 
Australia. 

(3) Lewis William, M.A., Ministerial Missionary in the South 
Sea Islands, born April 6th, 1845; died at Inglewood, 
Victoria, Australia, June 8th, 1914, leaving a widow and 
three daughters. 

(4) Alice Graden, born April 7th, 1847; died July 7th, 1853. 

(5) Edward, born April 21st, 1849. 

(6) Eliza Marion, born August 8th, 1851; married October, 
1881, William Bayne M’Lennan, Fairholme, Castlehead, 
Paisley. She died May 15th, 1891. 

(7) Margaret Bell, born October 20th, 1854; died in 1894. 

Mrs. Rennison died March 20th, 1888. 





THE REV. JOHN CROMBIE, 
M.A., St. And., 1822; D.D., St. And., 1832. 


The only son and child of Francis Crombie, schoolmaster, of 
Scotlandwell, in the county of Fife, by his wife Jean, daughter 
of John Fair, of the same place, John Crombie was born there 
on September 30th, 1789. 

Nothing is known of his forbears, but of his early life there is 
record that he was educated at the parish school, and by his 
father prepared for his matriculation at St. Andrew’s, which took 
place in February, 1806. There he took his Arts course, at the 
end of which he went on to Edinburgh for his divinity studies, 
at the conclusion of which he was licensed by the Presbytery of 
St. Andrew’s. 

For a few years he was gaining useful experience in several 
short period assistantships, until 1818, when he was invited by 
the Scots Presbytery of London to take charge of a new venture 
in the city. Sufficient success attended this to warrant its being 
raised to the status of a regular charge, and on October 13th, 
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1819, Mr. Crombie was ordained and inducted first Minister of 
the Congregation. 

In the records of the Presbytery it is variously described as 
“near the London hospital, Mile End Road, as “St. Andrew’s, 
Stepney,” but more generally as “St. Andrew’s National Scotch 
Church, Commercial Road.”’ It was one of the three London 
churches that retained their connection with the Establishment 
at the Disruption of 1843. 

When Dr. William Manuel, of London Wall, resigned the 
Presbytery Clerkship in July, 1824, Mr. Crombie was chosen to 
succeed him—an appointment he held until June 10th, 1834, 
when he was succeeded by the Rev. John Macdonald, M.A., of 
River Terrace. On Mr. Macdonald leaving for the Indian Mission 
Field in 1837, Dr. Crombie again became Clerk. For ten years 
he was also honorary Chaplain to the Scottish Corporation. 
For several years he was Secretary, and afterwards Chaplain, 
to the Highland Society of London, and for nearly twenty years 
one of the examiners of the Caledonian Asylum. 

He was associated with his London brethren when the Presby- 
tery joined the newly formed Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church in England in connection with the Church of Scotland, 
at its meeting held in Manchester on February 27th, 1839. 

After 22 years in London, Dr. Crombie was loosed from his 
charge on August 2nd, 1841, on accepting the presentation of 
Mr. Robert Smythe, of Methven, to the united parishes of 
Aberlemno and Auldbar, in the Presbytery of Forfar, and on 
September 9th was inducted eleventh Minister in the pastoral 
succession, vice the Rev. James Mitchell, deceased. 

After a successful ministry there of three short, but very full 
and active years, the Doctor was released therefrom in order to 
his acceptance of a presentation to become eighteenth Minister 
of Scone, in the Presbytery of Perth, as colleague and successor 
to the Rev. James Craik, M.A., D.D., and he was inducted on 
March 2lst, 1844. 

His valuable work as a parish minister was recognized in 1856 
by his selection as 

MODERATOR 
of the 254th General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, when he 
discharged the duties of the Chair with universal approbation. 
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More than once he acted as Chaplain to the Lord High Com- 
missioner, when the Earl of Mansfield held that office. He was 
thoroughly versed in Church law, and his opinions and advice 
were widely sought. He sternly set his face against all innova- 
tions in what he considered the pure, simple forms of Presbyterian 
worship, and supported firmly the established usages of the 
Church. 

He was much beloved amongst his own people, whom he served 
until his death, which took place at the Manse on December 4th, 
1872, in the 84th year of his age and the 53rd year of his ministry, 
and he was interred in the churchyard of his own parish. 

On October 28th, 1827, he married Frances, daughter of John 
Liddle, Esq., of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney. 

There was issue as follows :— 

(1) Frances, born August 29th, 1833. 

(2) Jean, born September 4th, 1835. 

(3) Isabella Christie, born April llth, 1840; married April 
24th, 1866, Rev. John Martin (1838- ), Minister, 
Paisley, 1865-1874 ; Bonhill, 1874-1877 ; Australia, 1877-. 
There was issue as follows :-— 

(1) Frances, born February 9th, 1867. 

(2) David Henry, born November 30th, 1868. 

(3) Agnes, born December 13th, 1869. 

(4) Isabella Crombie, born December 28th, 1870. 

Mrs. Martin died at Welshpool, Australia, March 26th, 1921, 

(4) John Liddle, M.D., born July 3rd, 1842; in medical 
practice at North Berwick, and died there in 1930. 

(5) Louisa, born November 15th, 1844; died unmarried at 

Perth, October 6th, 1920. 
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f 
Herbert Palmer, Francis Bacon, 


and the “Christian Paradoxes.” 


By S. W. CARRUTHERS. 





Seventy-five years ago Dr. Grosart published full and conclusive 
evidence that this interesting little work had been wrongly 
attributed to Lord Bacon. It is a proof of the fascination which 
the remarkable genius of that statesman possesses, that serious 
critics should have attributed to him this work of experimental 
and doctrinal theology, as well as the works of Shakespeare. 
Some interesting additional points, which perhaps account for 
the happening, have come to my notice and seem worth record. 


Dr. Grosart begins the story with a volume issued in 1645: 
but the Paradoxes had appeared in 1643, with the curious title- 
page “The / Upright Protestant / as / he was Reformed / From 
the Superstitious errours / of Popery in the happy Reignes of 
Ed- / ward the 6th, Qu. Elizabeth, and K. Iames / of blessed 
memory / And for whom this (thrice happy) / Parliament will 
live /and Die. /. . ./ London, / Printed for George Lindsey, 
and are to be sold at / his Shop over against the London-Stone, / 
1643.” (Brit. Mus. E. 99 (26).) The half title is ‘The 
Characters of a beleeving Protestant, in Paradoxes, and seeming 
Contradictions.” Thomason purchased this copy on April 27th. 
George Lindsey had not been long established as a bookseller, 
and his publications so far had been largely political, and had 
included, be it noted, reprints and miscellanies. 


The next appearance of the Paradoxes is in 1645, as “The 
Character of a Believing Christian . . .”. Thomason bought his 
copy on July 24th, though the book was not entered at Stationers’ 
Hall till two days later. It appears to have been the first 
publishing venture of Richard Wodenothe, who was a haberdasher 
(Plomer, 196). This is the edition which Dr. Grosart says he 
reproduces “verbatim et literatim et punctatim’; but any 
student who has reworked material issued by Dr. Grosart knows 
that his execution did not come up to his good intentions. In 
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this case, there are six errors in his reproduction of the title-page, 
over forty in the text, and fourteen in the collation of the “‘various 
readings.” 


The text of the two versions differs in many small ways ; careful 
comparison indicates that the second was not set up from the 
first, but that they were from two manuscripts in close genetic 
relation ; the second being either copied from the first, or both 
from a common original. Many sermons and small tractates 
attained a limited circulation in manuscript in those days, some- 
times to the annoyance of the author. The most noticeable 
peculiarity of the 1645 version is the almost universal employment 
of the termination ‘‘-eth,” in place of ‘‘-es,” in the third person 
singular. The other changes are almost all slight, and such as 
might occur at the hands of even a reasonably good copyist. 


One or two, however, are of special interest. “He loves all 
men as himself, yet hates some men with a perfect hatred,” of the 
1643 issue, becomes “‘yet hates men so with a perfect hatred” in 
1645. This is evidently a compositor’s miscorrection of a mis- 
setting ; and it is strange that a close parallel, affecting the same 
two words, occurs in the Rothwell Editions of the Confession 
of Faith (1658), p. 11. 

“He is a peacemaker, yet is continually fighting, and an 
irreconcileable enemy” is cut down to “yet is continually a 
fighter,” which suggests that the other phrase had seemed to the 
copyist rather strong meat. 

“He counts all his superiors, yet stands stiffly upon authority” 
becomes “‘stiffly on no authority.” The explanation of this will 
be apparent at a later stage. 

The phrase “the thread of his own fortunes’ becomes “the 
thread of his hap.” 

The concluding phrase, “‘Glory be to God” is added. 

That this was not a deliberately edited copy seems probable 
from the fact that the punctuation is extremely poor and un- 
intelligent. It appears likely that Wodenothe was unaware of 
the previous issue of the Paradoxes, that the manuscript, without 
any name, had come into his hands, and that he had been 
sufficiently impressed with it, and justifiably so, to think it worth 
printing. 
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Next we come to the version found in the “Remains” of Lord 
Bacon, published by Lawrence Chapman in 1648. This version 
was entered at Stationers’ Hall under the hands of Cranford 
and Latham (the Warden) on December 30th, 1647, to Bernard 
Alsop and Lawrence Chapman, who were the printer and publisher 
respectively. It was therefore probably issued in January, for 
at this time imprints vary as regards the date of the New Year. 


The puzzling list of minor differences from the “‘Character of 
a Believing Christian,” given by Dr. Grosart, is at once explained 
by the fact (unknown to him) that the version in the ““Remains” 
is the same as that of the “Upright Protestant.’’ The differences 
between them are few and mostly unimportant, but it is interesting 
to note that the version in the “Remains” begins ‘‘The Christian 
is one that....’’ There are a few changes in the division of the 
paragraphs. 

Once again, close inspection suggests that the issue was not 
set up from the printed page, but from manuscript. ‘He is the 
most lowly minded, yet the greatest aspirer’”’ becomes “‘inspirer,”’ 
a mistake not easily made from a printed page, but simple in a 
manuscript. An even more puzzling mistake is that “He is rich 
in poverty” becomes “rich in youth.” But if one reflects that 
the compositor in those days followed his own predilections (and 
not those of the author) in spelling, then one sees that “‘pourty” 
(quite a likely spelling) in a seventeenth century hand might be 
read ‘“‘youth” by the compositor. It could hardly have happened 
so had the printer been looking at a printed page. ‘‘God’s 
providence is one all things” is manifestly an overlooked com- 
positor’s error (again more easily occurring with manuscript copy 
than with print); and this, like all the others, shows how un- 
intelligently Chapman’s proof-reader did his work in this pamphlet. 
Moreover the punctuation is poor, even for that somewhat erratic 
period. 


The most important differences are the omission of a paragraph 
between XXIII and XXIV, and the addition of a long clause 
to XXIX. The former was probably accidental, for the omitted 
paragraph is quite short, and both it and the following one begin 
with “He is....” The added part is not at all in the style of 
the rest, not being antithetical, and it is moreover not relevant 
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in that position ; it looks like a clumsy attempt by someone in 
the printing office to fill up space, and so give full measure of 
print. 

We conclude, then, that the version in the “Remains” was 
set up from manuscript copy. Yet it differs but slightly from the 
text of the “Upright Protestant,” and is thus in marked contrast 
with the many small differences between that version and the 
“Character of a Believing Christian.”” The natural explanation 
is that both were printed from one and the same manuscript ; 
and other considerations confirm the likelihood of this. Lindsey 
disappears from the publishing world in this year, 1648; did 
Chapman take over his stock, and find among it the manuscripts 
which he issued as the “Remains”? This cannot, unfortunately, 
be proved, for Lindsey was one of the many small booksellers 
who did not trouble to register at Stationers’ Hall. It will be 
recalled, however, that he had been a publisher of some miscellanies. 
In such circumstances it would be very easy for Chapman to 
suppose that an anonymous manuscript found loose really 
belonged to the Bacon bundle; or it may even have been 
casually tied up with some Bacon papers while still in Lindsey’s 
possession. The authenticity of some other of the “Remains” 
is doubted. 


Such seems the probable explanation, hitherto a mystery, of 
how Bacon was credited with the authorship. But why was it 
not challenged at the time? There is an answer to that also, 
and a double one. Firstly, Palmer was dead. Secondly, we 
have clear proof that the ‘““Remains’’ aroused very little interest ; 
it escaped Thomason’s notice, and eight years later Chapman 
still had sheets in stock, and made an attempt to get rid of them 
by prefixing a new title-page, and issuing them as “The Mirrour 
of State and Eloquence”’ (Brit. Mus. E.891 (10).). 


Palmer called the 1645 edition ‘‘an imperfect copy,” and (as 
Dr. Grosart detected) lost no time before issuing a correct one. 
Underhill, to whom it was entered in July, 1645, had already 
published some works for Palmer. It is curious to note that these 
two issues, so close together, were both sanctioned by the same 
man, Joseph Caryl. He knew Palmer personally, and he must 
have realised (unless his work as censor was very superficial) that 
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he had sanctioned the same book three days before. But the 
other book was actually on the market, so there was nothing to 
be done. 

But the other had not been a seriously incorrect one. Palmer 
made a great improvement by dividing it into much briefer 
paragraphs ; he polished the grammar and style; he made the 
terminology more accurate. But gross errors in the former 
versions were very few, and his additions still fewer. It is worth 
giving as an example the most important and interesting of the 
errors, for it illustrates the procedure of the copyists or editors. 
In Palmer’s own version we get for the first time the correct 
sentence, ‘“‘He accounts all his inferiors his fellows, yet stands 
strictly upon his authority.” In both manuscripts (derived, as 
stated, from one source) the words “his fellows’”’ had been omitted ; 
but some sense had to be made out of the mutilated sentence. 
Lindsey in 1643 changed “‘inferiors,” and was satisfied with 
“He counts all his superiors, yet stands stiffly upon authority.” 
The manuscript used by Wodenothe had taken another method, 
with a more dubious result, ‘“‘He counts all his superiors, yet 
stands stiffly on no authority.” Finally, Chapman’s compositor 
and reader (in accordance with what has been said of their un- 
observant character) reproduced the original manuscript exactly, 
and were content. 


Such are some small, but illuminative, points in the early history 
of a work which was often reprinted in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, a concise and incisive manual of practical theology, 
written by “godly, gracious Mr. Palmer,” one of the most devout 
souls in that learned and devout Westminster Assembly. 
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Our Congregational Bibliography. 


By R. S. Rosson. 





SECOND LIST. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWCASTLE. 
“Brief Sketch of Presbyterianism in Willington Quay, 1865- 
1936.”" J. B. Henderson. Wallsend, 1936. 
“Jesmond Presbyterian-Church, 1888-1938: A Jubilee Memorial.” 
Edited by R. S. Robson and A. MacRae. Newcastle, 1939. 
DuRHAM. 
Sunderland.—“‘The Secession Meeting House in Spring Garden 
Lane.” Robert Hyslop, F.R.Hist.S. Sunderland. 
Sunderland.—‘‘The Old Presbyterian Church at Malings Rigg.” 
Robert Hyslop, F.R.Hist.S. Sunderland. 
YORKSHIRE. 
“St. Andrew’s, Sheffield, 1853-1923,” by An Elder. Sheffield, 
1923. 
LIVERPOOL. 
“The Story of St. Andrew’s, Newgate Street, Chester.” Rev. 
J. H. Colligan, M.A. Manchester, 1929. 
“Trinity Presbyterian Church of England, Claughton, Birken- 
head, 1863-1938.” R.S. Archer. Birkenhead, 1938. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Hanley.—‘‘Centenary Souvenir and Historical Review, 1824- 
1924.” W. H. Shaw. Hanley, 1924. 
“Wolverhampton Presbyterian Church, 1862-1912.” William 
McIlwraith. Wolverhampton, 1912. 
LONDON NORTH. 
“St. Paul’s, Enfield. The Story of Twenty-five Years, 1902- 
1927.’ Vernon Gibberd and K. M. Black. Enfield, 1927. 
“Trinity Presbyterian Church, Harrow: The first 20 years, 
1902-1922.”” Edwin Nicholls. London, 1922. 
“Regent Square Centenary, 1827-1927.” J. C. S. Brough. 
London, 1927. 
“Presbyterianism in Ealing. The Story of St. Andrew’s 
Church, 1876-1926." London, 1926. 
“History of St. George’s, Brondesbury.”” Jas. Johnson, M.A. 
London, 1937. 
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LONDON SOUTH. 
“Brunswick Square, Camberwell. Jubilee Booklet.” J. M. 
McCulloch. London, 1918. 
St. Peter’s Presbyterian Church, Tooting. “The Way Hitherto.” 
Jas. Pirie, M.A. London, 1924. 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, Wimbledon. “Our Jubilee, 
1884-1934.”’ Rev. D. McRitchie, B.D. London, 1934. 
BRISTOL. 


St. James’, Bristol. ‘Jubilee Sketch, 1855-1905.” Rev. 
W. B. Cooper, M.A. Bristol, 1905. 


ERRATA. 
(See Vol. 6, No. 3, pp. 221-227.) 


p. 221. Wooler. ‘‘J. T. Martin” should read ‘‘T. J. Martin.” 

Branton. ‘‘ Blyth” should read ‘‘ Blythe.” 

p. 222, Falstone. ‘*G. M. Campbell” should read ‘‘ M. G. Campbell.” 

Durham. Middlemiss. Degree of M.A. should be omitted. 

p. 225. Houghton-le-Spring. ‘‘Rev. A. B. Smith, M.A." should read ‘‘Rev. 
D. Bannerman Smith, M.A.” 

Crook. Read ‘Rev. D. Bannerman Smith, M.A." 

Brampton, Great Salkeld, Penruddock and Penrith. For ‘‘Cumber- 
land and Westmorland Association” read ‘‘Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antiquarian Society.” 

Kendal. ‘Marshall H. O. Gray" should read ‘‘Marshall N. G. Gray.” 

Hull, Prospect Street. ‘*D. S. Mackay” should read ‘‘D. M. 
Mackay.” 

p. 224. Bolton. For “‘ Johnston” read ‘‘ Johnstone.” 

Wharton. For “‘E. H. L. Franks” read ‘‘ E. H. E. Franks, B.A.” 

Wigan. Shaw. Delete ‘‘ F.R.Hist.S.” 

Warrington. Wm. Reid. Delete ‘* B.D.” 

Liverpool. For ‘‘R. S. MacPhail, D.D.” read ‘SS. R. Macphail, 
M.A.” 

p. 225. Southport. For ‘‘ Morrison, F.R.S." read ‘* F.R.G.S.” 

Belgrave. Read Author as ‘* G. W. C. Shields.” 

p. 227. St. Paul's, South Croydon. Title should read ‘‘ These Twenty-five 
Years: St. Paul's, South Croydon, 1900-1926.” 


Note.—There are in the Library of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society of England many histories of Old Presbyterian causes 
that have lapsed or that passed into Unitarianism or Independency. 
A complete Catalogue of the Library is being prepared. 








Presbyteriana. 


A PURITAN EDITOR. 


A valuable volume has been added to the Society’s Library. 
It is a small folio, a first edition of ‘““‘The House of Mourning 
Furnished” (1640), a second edition having been published in 
1660. It consists of sermons delivered at funerals, with other 
similar sermons. 

There is a main title page, on which the names of four of the 
preachers are given—Dr. Featley, Dr. Sibbes, Dr. Martin Day 
and Dr. Thomas Taylor. Three are well-known names, but we 
have not been able to identify Day. The format and type of 
the volume suggests that in some instances at least, the sermons 
had appeared in print previously, and that this issue is a series 
of reprints. The printer was John Dawson, of London, and a 
notable feature of the volume is the emblematic designs used. 
The year of printing was 1639, and that of publication 1640; 
which indicates that the volume appeared early in the New 
Year, O.S. 

The preface was signed ‘“‘H.W.”’ We have been able to identify 
these initials with Henry Wilkinson, Senior, B.D., who was for 
many years Rector of Waddesdon, Buckinghamshire. He was 
appointed an original member of the Westminster Assembly, 
by Parliament, and took part in the Assembly’s affairs. 

Of the 47 sermons in the volume, sermons 40 to 45 inclusive 
were delivered by Dr. Featley, who was living at the time the 
volume was published. These six sermons originally appeared 
in 1637. Only the first sermon has Featley’s name upon this 
1640 issue, and the designation ‘‘Chaplain to his sacred Majesty” 
was probably an addition by the Editor. Featley’s Royalist 
sympathy was definite, and although he accepted the appointment 
to the Westminster Assembly by Parliament, he soon withdrew, 
at the request of Charles I. The article in the D.N.B. ascribes 
this volume here reviewed to Featley, but this is a mistake. 
Another mistake in that article is in ascribing to Dr. William Leo 
the sermon preached on the death of Featley; the surname 
should be Loe, the printer of the original sermon (1645) having 
misprinted the surname. Dr. Loe was a Puritan, ‘“‘sometime 
preacher at Wandesworth in Surrey.” (Title page.) 
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The remaining 40 sermons in the volume are unidentified, 
except number 20, which was by “S.T.” This was Samuel 
Torshell, the Puritan Rector of Bunbury, Cheshire, who was tutor 
to the two younger children of Charles I. The sermon contains 
a detailed account of the character of John Moulson, a Puritan 
gentleman of Hargrave, Bunbury. 

An analysis of the 47 sermons gives the following results: 
Featley’s six sermons consist of numbers 41, 42, 46, preached 
at the funerals of Sir Thomas Tinne (Thynne), a Wiltshire knight ; 
the Earl of Exeter ; and Mrs. Dorothy Gataker, of Rotherhithe, 
the third wife of a celebrated Puritan divine. Tinne belonged 
to a family that had property at Longleat, and, with a play upon 
this word, Dr. Featley describes the deceased as “the man of 
estate, who has already arrived at his long Lete, and is now 
entering his long home.”” Sermon 44 had personal particulars 
which (the Editor states) were lost. Sermon 43 was preached at 
Lambeth, August 3rd, 1639. The sermon for the Earl was 
preached at Westminster Abbey. Sermons 40, 45, 47, are general. 
The remaining sermons we group as follows. Seventeen give 
references to the deceased: 1, a man; 3, a woman; 5, a child; 
8, two men; 9, woman; 12, young man; 13, woman; 15, 
woman; 16, woman; 19, man and woman; 20, man; 24, man; 
25, man; 26, (uncertain) ; 36, woman; 38, child; 39, woman. 

None of these mentions the name, but number 9 was the widow 
of “Rev. R.H., D.D.” “Mrs. H.” was a wealthy benefactress, 
and was buried with her late husband in his parish. Sermon 33 
is for ‘‘Mrs. I.R.,”’ whose husband had been twice Mayor of the 
City of C. (? Chester). The woman referred to in number 13 died 
of a cancer, and an appalling account is given of the surgical 
methods used. Sermon 8 was for “‘a virtuous, ancient gentleman” 
and “‘a grave, learned minister, but of younger condition.” Both 
were buried on the same day. The preacher (a visitor) draws 
the attention of the congregation to the fact that three ministers 
: of the parish had died within eight years, and adds: “Is it so 
that ye kill them with un-kindness? There is more might be 
: said ; but I will not say too much.” 

The remaining sermons are general in character, and without 
personal particulars. 

J.H.C. 
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ICONOCLASM IN ENGLAND. 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, an injunction was issued 
giving authority “to extinguish and destroy all pictures, paintings, 
and all other monuments of idolatry and superstition, so that there 
might remain no memory of the same, on walls, windows or 
elsewhere within their Churches or Houses.” 

This injunction was at a period when the “‘Genevans” (the 
nucleus of the party, afterwards known as “Puritan’’) were in 
controversy with the majority party in the Church of England, 
on the subject of vestments. Its appearance was proof of the 
Protestant character of English Churchmanship at that time, for 
the “Genevans” neither prompted it, nor were they responsible 
for it. 

After the death of the Queen, and upon the rise of the Puritan 
party, the injunction was in operation, but not carried out in the 
spirit of fury which is generally attributed to those who acted 
upon the authority of the injunction. The distinction between 
“destroying” and “removing” was well maintained, and many 
valuable relics must have passed into hands that preserved them 
in the stately homes of England, or sold them, or disposed of 
them otherwise. 

The aesthetic sense was perceptible in almost everything 
throughout the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and later; and a 

veneration of relics had reached a superstitious degree. The 
explanation of the injunction was not, therefore, a lack of these 
two qualities, but a belief that the presence of images, pictures, 
and windows which represented mediaeval Art and legend were 
injurious to the minds and spirits of Church-worshippers. 

The destruction of Church windows and the disappearance of 
Church ornaments was widespread during the Civil War. Many 
of the Churches in the North of England were built in square- 
tower style, and were used for military purposes. Church 
ornaments of silver and gold were melted down or sold. Pewter 
ornaments and the lead roofing of Churches were made into 
bullets. Even thimbles, needles and bodkins were offered by 
women in the interests of the cause they favoured. 


Numerous references abound in pamphlets and inventories of 
the period, and the diary of John Crewe, of Utkinton, Cheshire, 
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has a record in it of the removal of valuable property from his 
home by the “‘Caviliers.” 

The statement made frequently in the parish magazines of 
to-day, and sometimes in more important publications, that the 
Puritans were responsible for the destruction, removal, or dis- 
appearance of Church ornaments, is not only unfair, but it is 
untrue, in many instances. No doubt the Puritans took full 
advantage of the injunction of Queen Elizabeth, but not blindly 
or thoughtlessly. 

One illustration will suffice. John Bruen (1560-1625), the 
Puritan Squire of Tarvin, Cheshire, removed from a chapel “that 
anciently belonged to him,” and from Tarvin Church, windows 
which his contemporary biographer (Rev. William Harvey) 
described as depicting ‘‘painted puppets.” Bruen did not break 
or destroy the windows, which were “pulled down in a peacable 
manner.” At his own cost, the windows were “glazed in, again” 
—possibly in his own house or in the house of a gentleman 
neighbour. 

We have observed only one instance of iconoclasm after the 
Restoration. It occurred at Gloucester Cathedral, and the chief 
perpetrator has given an account of the incident. It was the 
work of Dr. Edward Fowler, a clergyman of ‘“‘whig” tendencies, 
and a Canon of Gloucester at the time. On August 7th, 1681, 
he preached a sermon before the Judges, at the time of the Assizes. 
The preface to the printed copy of the sermon is piquant. The 
window was in the West window of the “Quire,” ‘“‘a most 
scandalous picture, representing the Blessed Trinity.” He 
describes it as ‘‘an old Popish picture of the Trinity, representing 
God the Father by an old man with a very long, grey beard, and 
a huge beam of light about his head ; God the Son, by a crucifix 
between his knees; and God the Holy Ghost as a dove, with 
spread wings, under God’s beard.” The window was “patched 
with a piece or two of plain glass.” Fowler’s ecclesiastical 
opinions were in sympathy with the older Nonconformists, and, 
as he stood at the Communion Table, the sight of this window 
“did often dis-compose me.”’ He states that ‘had the window 
been observed previously it could never have withstood the first 


year of the Reformation ; much less, continued until two years 
since.” (1679). 
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At a “Chapter” in the Cathedral, “the idol was most cheerfully 
voted down, and the Act recorded in the Register Book, by some 
of the Prebendaries; where it now stands. I moved that it 
should be taken down by a glazier, but for a great reason which 
I think fit to conceal until provoked to publish it, it was readily 
consented to that it should be taken down, and new glass set up 
in the room of it. Whereupon, the greater number of the Chapter 
went together to the place .. . . and it was done by my hand. 
We could not in the least doubt but that this was done very 
regularly ; it being a hard case if the governors of a Cathedral 
should not be invested with as much authority as this comes to. 
But when it came to be known, there -was a hideous noise and 
clamour made by some few people.” 

Ten years after Canon Fowler wrote this preface, he was made 
Bishop of Gloucester, which office he held until his death in 1714. 

J.H.C. 





BAILLIE, EGLIONBY AND HENDERSON. 


There has been some confusion about three books issued in 
1641. The earliest is “The Unlawfulness and Danger of Limited 
Prelacy.”” In the Thomason Catalogue it is said to be by Robert 
Baillie, although Thomason himself noted on the title-page 
“Mr. Rob: Blair or Henderson.” It was the latter, as is plainly 
stated by Baillie (Letters i, 292). It came out on January 25th, 
1640-41. 

The second is “‘A Modest Advertisement concerning the Present 
Controversy about Church-Government.”” This—provisionally 
dated May, 1641—is attributed by the British Museum Catalogue 
to George Morley, afterwards Bishop of Worcester, and this 
attribution is copied in the McAlpin Catalogue and elsewhere. 
But his coronation sermon for Charles II was said by Morley to 
be his first appearance in print (Biog. Brit. 3179): and Baillie 
(Letters ii, 40) definitely says this pamphlet was by Dr. Eglionby. 
As Eglionby was Dean of Canterbury, he was a very natural 
defender of the Archbishop. 

The third has a title closely resembling the first,—‘‘The Un- 
lawfulness and Danger of Limited Episcopacy.” It has Baillie’s 
name on the title-page. The Thomason Catalogue conjectures 
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October, 1641, for the date, but it was out in July or shortly 
thereafter. (Baillie’s Letters i, 357). 


S.W.C, 


DR. THOMAS CHALMERS AT SWALLOW STREET, 1817. 


The following is an extract from a letter by James Nicol, the 
son of the minister of Swallow Street, dated June 9th, 1817. 
“We have had Dr. Chalmers preaching in London, and also in 
Swallow Street. I never witnessed the place so full in my life, 
pews, passages, pulpit stairs, windows, &c., &c., all crowded to 
excess ; and some noblemen, members of Parliament, and even 
some most beautiful young ladies of distinction hauled through 
the vestry window ; ladies fainting, gentlemen calling out Murder, 
&c.; I think that such a scene was never before witnessed in a 
place of worship. But happily no damage was done except the 
breaking of about 30 panes of glass, which by the by would be of 
some good to Messrs. Morris. The carriages stood from the head 
of Vigo Lane to near Sackville Street in Piccadilly.” 

S.W.C. 


WILLIAM COWPER, 1568-1619. 


He was a Scot, who became Bishop of Moray. After his 
education at Dunbar School, Edinburgh University, and the 
University of St. Andrew’s, Cowper returned to his parents in 
Edinburgh, being then about 16 years old. His parents “proposed 
to him sundry courses of life,’’ but having taken “Grammar’”’ at 
school and Philosophy at St. Andrew’s, “‘his heart inclined to the 
study of Holy Scriptures.” He came to England, and resided 
in the house of ‘‘Master Guthrie,” who had a school at Hoddesdon, 
in Hertfordshire. Guthrie may have been related to Henry 
Guthrie, Bishop of Dunkeld (? 1600-1676) and to John Guthrie, 
Bishop of Moray, who died in 1649 (Dictionary of National 
Biography). It is possible he was the father of both these Scottish 
bishops. 

William Cowper was nine months at Hoddesdon when he was 
“called, unexpectedly” to London, to assist Hugh Broughton, 
with whom he continued eighteen months. Broughton was an 
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able scholar in Hebrew and Greek. His temperament was 
irascible ; a failing that prevented him from being appointed one 
of the group who prepared the Authorised Version of the Scriptures. 
At the age of 19, Cowper returned to Scotland. 

We do not know where Guthrie’s school was at Hoddesdon, 
but the fact that Cowper spent two and a quarter years in England 
is worth recording. 


J.H.C. 


KIST 0’ WHISTLES. 


An approximate date for the appearance of this Scottish phrase 
is found in a reference quoted by Ormerod in his notable work 
on “Cheshire.” It is stated that in the “late war” (the date given 
is 1647) the organ, ‘“‘which some Scotchmen among them (the 
Parliamentary troops) called ‘whistles in a box’”’ was taken out 
of Great Budworth Church. 

J.H.C. 


PENRUDDOCK. 


The famous law-suit which John Noble and other Presbyterians 
won in 1672 was over the size of the bushel measure: the parson, 
Dr. Alan Smallwood, contending that it should be 22 gallons, and 
the parishioners that it should be 16. A brochure on the Parish 
of Upleatham, Yorkshire, published in 1936, by Rev. Thomas 
Walters, gives particulars of Dr. Smallwood. He was of the 
Smallwoods of Upleatham, a branch of the Smallwoods of County 
Stafford. A graduate of Cambridge, he became Vicar of Marske, 
near Upleatham, in 1638. Through the influence of the Lowther 
family, Dr. Smallwood was given the rich benefice of Greystoke, 
Cumberland, two miles from Penruddock. There he found an 
obstinate minority of Presbyterians, and shortly after the trial 
over the bushel-measure, he excommunicated them, entering 
their names in the parish register. Under the leadership of 
John Noble, a valiant yeoman, they formed the first congregation 
that met at Penruddock meeting house. 

J.H.C. 
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Reviews. 





THE MARIAN EXILES. 
A Study in the Origins of Elizabethan Puritanism. 
By CHRISTINA HALLOWELL GARRETT, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press. 2l1s.) 


The major portion of this book is occupied with a “census” 
of some 472 exiles, with biographical details, and is the fruit of 
prolonged research especially among the archives of the Continental 
cities in which the English found refuge. The sketches are 
necessarily of varying length and interest, but the author’s 
intention is that they should be “‘identifications, not biographies : 
and they aim to be complete only in what concerns the life of 
the man while abroad.” Scholars will be grateful for the new 
light that is shed upon some of the “‘exiles,” and will be glad to 
have so complete and instructive a catalogue of these men. 

The census is preceded by an Introduction of 59 pages in which 
the author seeks to draw conclusions from the information she 
has amassed. She maintains strongly that the exiles were 
voluntary migrants and not men who were forced to fly for 
safety. This she deduces from the fact that most of them were 
abroad before serious persecution started. The whole movement 
was carefully planned and carried out, “‘a colonial experiment,” 
and was not the hasty and anxious flight of hunted men that has 
usually been imagined. Gardiner winked at this exodus of 
Protestants, because he thought it would save him a lot of trouble 
later on. 

The author states that, in crossing the Channel to pursue her 
investigations, “I went not as a student of theology, not as a 
religious partisan, but as an historical detective bent upon 
discovering the origin of the cabal against the queen which 
certainly existed in Elizabeth’s first parliament... .’’ She finds 
the first traces of that cabal among the Marian exiles, but does 
not work out the connection in detail, reserving this for a future 
volume. One might suggest, however, that we must not forget 
that these exiles could not foresee the future course of events. 
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Looking back, we know that within a few years Elizabeth was to 
be on the throne, and was to assert the Royal Supremacy. But 
what if a son had been born to Philip and Mary? An entirely 
different line of development might have opened out, and to 
assert the formation so early of a ‘‘cabal’’ against the Elizabethan 
Supremacy would appear to be to credit the exiles with greater 
foresight than they can possibly have had. 
F.J.S. 


THE DIARY OF ROGER LOWE, 1663-1674. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. 1938.) 


This is the narrative of a young man who knew how to read 
and write when few in his station of life had these accomplishments. 
His ability was frequently used in the writing of letters for his 
neighbours and, stirred by the fashion of his times, he began a 
diary. 

Roger lived at Ashton-in-Makerfield, near Wigan, and, not 
a great distance away, two non-conforming ministers, John 
Angier and Adam Martindale, were keeping diaries. Roger’s 
diary has a value beyond that of its literary merit, giving, as it 
does, the social background of a Lancashire lad at the close of 
the civil war, and for twenty years afterwards. 

Parts of Roger’s diary were printed about sixty years ago, but 
this complete edition is by an American scholar, Dr. W. L. Sachse ; 
with a foreword by Prof. Wallace Notestein, of Yale University. 

The diary comes to an end, five years before Roger’s death, 
in 1679. The pious phrases in it are mingled with items of buying 
and selling ‘“commodities,” ale-drinkings, wooings and quests for 
a wife. Several references indicate his preference for the Presby- 
terian form of government, but as they relate to discussions in 
ale-houses, they need not be taken at more than their face value. 

One minister, Rev. James Wood, the Ejected minister of 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, had a good influence over the youth. 
Roger was restive during his apprenticeship to a mercer (merchant 
in wares) and with a knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic 
had an advantage over his neighbours who had remained un- 
educated owing to the turmoil of the Civil war. This advantage 
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gave Roger an ambition to improve his social position through 
marriage ; and a number of entries in the diary are unpalatable 
on this account. 


We have observed one specimen only of Lancashire wit in the 
diary. The Restoration vicar of Hightown (Mr. Lowe), when 
visiting the town where Roger kept shop for his master, entered 
into an argument. The vicar said Episcopacy was apostolical, 
and Roger nimbly replied, ““Yea, apostatical—from the truths of 
God.” Roger’s naive comment on the vicar is: “he seemed 
to be displeased.” 


The following notes from the diary may be useful for reference. 
(1) The fact that Roger was a hearer of the sermons of several 
of the Ejected ministers is in itself interesting. Thomas Crompton 
of Liverpool and Roger Baldwin of Penrith were two, and it is 
clear from the diary that some at least of the Ejected ministers 
were maintaining contact with each other and with their 
supporters in the various parishes, by itinerancy. “Old Mr. 
Wood” (James Wood, Senr.) was another. His marriage (?second) 
and, later, his death in February, 1666/67, are hitherto unnoticed 
facts. There is an interesting reference to Rev. John Blackburne, 
at Winwick. 


Some general information is in the diary: (1) Several of the 
Lancashire ministers were administering Communion in private 
houses, notwithstanding the Act of Uniformity. (2) John 
Angier, of Denton, was using the Prayer Book, an exceptional 
instance, favoured by local circumstances. He even kept the 
National Fast for ‘“‘the murther of the Father of the nation,” 
thus going beyond the protest of the London Presbyterian 
ministers at the execution of Charles I. (3) The ““Mr. Ambrose” 
who preached at St. Helens on July 17th, 1664, was not Isaac 
Ambrose, who had died six months before. Probably it was 
Nehemiah Ambrose, the Ejected minister of Kirkby. (4) The 
“Mr. Asmull’” who preached at Ashton-in-Makerfield on July 
17th, 1664, was probably William Aspinwall : vide Axon’s edition 
of John Angier’s ‘Life’ in the Chetham Society series. (5) The 
Ejected ministers insisted on the ‘Geneva’ tradition in making 
preaching a definite act of public worship. Roger Lowe was 
attracted by preaching even when the preacher was not a 
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Presbyterian. Sometimes he was asked to repeat from memory 
a sermon he had heard. Once he and some others met in a field 
and sang metrical psalms, Roger ‘‘repeating’’ a sermon. (6) In 
the diary there are verses supposed to have been written by a 
nonconforming minister, a line of which runs, ‘For biden prairs, 
was my treason, then.” This is a reference to “forbidden” 
[extempore] Prayer. (7) The worst instance of the Puritan habit of 
allegorising Scripture is in this diary. It is a “recipe” for a 
diseased liver, out of which, according to the allegory, were the 
issues of life. The recipe, attributed to Rev. James Wood, 
begins, “‘First, fast and pray, and then take a quart of repentance 
of Nineveh, and put nine handfuls of faith in the blood of Christ, 
with as much hope and charity as you can get ; and put it into 
a clear conscience.’”” Nowadays this method of teaching religion 
is unpardonable, and can only have been justifiable in the 17th 
century by the willingness of Lancashire folk to receive truth 
through this extraordinary medium; from the fact that they 
were impregnated with traditional ideas of such invisible tyrants 
of mind and of spirit as ghosts, goblins and witches. J.H.C 


JESMOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
1888 - 1938. 


A Jubilee Memorial. 


To this slender but attractive and well-illustrated volume, 
various writers have contributed. After a Foreword by the 
Minister, Mr. R. S. Robson writes on “‘Parentage and Locations, 
1744-1888.” Mr. Alex MacRae, the present Session Clerk, then 
takes up the story and deals with the fifty years in Burdon 
Terrace just completed. Special aspects of the life of the 
Congregation are dealt with by other writers. Thus, “The 
Women’s Missionary Association,” ‘The Tyneside Scottish 
Brigade,”” and “The Jubilee Celebrations,” have sections to 
themselves, written by members of the Congregation specially 
qualified to deal with them. Jesmond, and its Ministers, have 
taken an influential part in the religious life of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and this volume tells its story in an interesting way, not 
omitting to look forward as well as backward. F.J.S 
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THE STORY OF SEACOMBE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND, 
1862 - 1937. 


By Wa. McNEILL and J. B. STEPHEN. 


This book of 147 pages, written by the Session Clerk and the 
Chairman of the Board of Managers, is a very full and interesting 
account of the Cause at Seacombe from its inception as a Mission 
in 1862. It is a matter of some interest that the Mission was 
started by the Egremont Congregation at a time when that 
Congregation had less than one hundred members. Seacombe 
is described as having been at that time “one of the dreariest 
villages in England,” and its religious and moral tone was very 
low, but the Mission soon became a very influential centre not 
only of religious life but of education, too. In this volume we 
can trace its development, the formation of a Sanctioned Charge, 
and the story of steady progress that has characterized the life 
of the Congregation. Leading Office-bearers, as well as Ministers, 
are given their meed of praise. A number of photographs, both 
of persons and buildings, are included. 

F.J.S. 


TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
CLAUGHTON, BIRKENHEAD. 
1863 - 1938. 


By R. S. ARCHER. 


In his excellent historical sketch of Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
Claughton, Birkenhead, Mr. R. S. Archer has given us a worthy 
and valuable record of the life and work of a Congregation for 
which we cannot but thank God. 

Two facts stated in this short history let us into the secret of 
this Church’s strength of life and witness. The first is that within 
the first few months of its existence (the Congregation was 
established on May 12th, 1863) it had formed a “Missionary and 
Christian Instruction Society” amongst its members, which 
quickly found practical expression in a Sunday School, a Saturday 
Children’s Singing Class and a Juvenile Missionary Society. 
Within the next few months consideration was being given to the 
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procuring of a site in the Dockland Area of Birkenhead for the 
establishment of a Mission which, within two years of the founding 
of the Church, had become firmly established as the Brassey Street 
Mission Sunday School (1865), now known as the “Brassey Street 
Institute.” 

The second fact is contained in a footnote to a list of Tables of 
Congregational Giving, at the end of the volume. The footnote 
calls attention to the fact that £144,920 has been contributed 
during the past seventy-five years for Church Expenses and 
£200,520 to Missionary and Benevolent objects. Thus, over 
£55,000 more has been spent upon outside Missionary endeavour 
(‘home’ and ‘foreign’) than upon “Trinity”’ itself. 

These two facts speak eloquently of the zeal, foresight, faith 
and prayer of a living Church. They bear witness to the fact 
that “‘they that give, receive.” 

During the seventy-five years the Church has had but six 
ministers, all of them worthy men of God and great preachers of 
the everlasting Gospel. Their character and work is fully set out 
with affectionate gratitude in the pages of this little volume. 
Many honoured names are also given in the lists of Session and 
Sunday School Staffs, both at ‘Trinity’ and “Brassey Street” — 
many more in the references to those who served the Church in 
its many Christian activities. 

It is a record of which to be proud—although “‘pride”’ is not the 
right word, perhaps, for there is no suggestion of self exaltation 
in the record of this Congregation of stalwart and Christ-led souls 
whose life has been a ministry of love and helpfulness and whose 
witness has been one of eager loyalty to Christ’s Kingdom and 
God’s saving power. 

H.J.N.C. 


Our Contemporaries. 





RECORDS OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH History Society. Vol. VI, 
Part III, 1938. 
Special attention may be called to an article by the Rev. 
R. G. Philip, M.A., on “Scottish Scholars at Geneva, 1559-1650,” 
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and to Dr. S. W. Carruthers’ “The Solemn League and Covenant : 
its Text and Translations.”’ 

The article on the Lord High Commissioner is concluded, and 
the Reformed Presbyterian Bibliography is continued. 
CONGREGATIONAL HISTORICAL SociETY TRANSACTIONS. Vol. 

XIII, No. 2. 

This Number includes a very interesting series of entries from 
“The Book of the Independent Church of Christ at Tollesbury 
in Essex."" We read under the date June 3rd, 1855, ‘“‘Lord’s 
Supper administered by J. Spurgeon. All Members present 
excepting three who are ill.”” Again, under date September 2nd, 
1860, ‘““From the Report of the Messengers, was not 
admitted thinking him not fully understanding the Scriptures.” 
Later it was decided that “in the future any person desiring to 
become a Member should be allowed to give their experience in 
writing if preferable to their being waited upon by Messengers.” 





BAPTIST QUARTERLY. Vol. IX, Nos. 2-5. 

These Numbers contain many valuable articles, some mainly 
of historical interest, and some bearing on the practical problems 
of the day. Special mention may be made of an article on 
“Calvin’s Doctrine of Baptism,” by Arthur Dakin, B.D., D.Th., 
in No. 3. The author seeks to show that Calvin is inconsistent 
in his teaching, his views on Infant Baptism not agreeing with 
his general definition of a Sacrament and what it involves. In 
No. 4, Dr. Whitley describes an “information” bearing on “The 
Great Raid of 1670 on certain London Churches under the new 
Conventicle Act.’’ One victim mentioned in this “information” 
is Thomas Watson, of Presbyterian fame, then ministering in 
Devonshire House. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESLEY HISTORICAL Society, Vol. XXI, 

Parts 5-8. 

Part 5 has an Article on ““Wesley’s Wife in Wesley’s Letters,” 
by the Rev. F. H. Mills, in which the author tries to do justice 
to Mrs. Wesley, a much maligned woman. In Part 6 Mr. F. J. 
Cole deals with ‘“‘Wesley’s Visits to Co. Antrim and Co. Down,” 
and speaks of the encouragement Wesley received from Presby- 
terian Ministers in Ulster. In this Part the Wesley Bibliography 
is concluded. 
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BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE DE L’HISTOIRE DU PROTESTANTISME 
Frangals. Vol. LXXXVII. 


The July-Sept. issue contains an Article by Roland H. Bainton, 
of New Haven, Connecticut, on ‘‘Servet et les Libertins de 
Genéve.” The author concludes, “Il n’est pas besoin non plus 
d’introduire les Libertins pour expliquer l’acharnement de la 
lutte. C’est l’honneur de Dieu dont il s’agit. Calvin, comme 
Servet, pensait moins aux Libertins qu’au Seigneur.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN REGISTER. Vol. XVII, Nos. 6-9. 


This Journal continues to provide in attractive form news of 
the various Presbyterian Churches, and of their Assemblies and 
Synods. From time to time Papers of interest and importance 
are included, as for example that on “The Church, the Sect and 
the Mystic,” by the Rev. Professor W. R. Forrester, B.D. (in 
No. 6), and that on ‘‘The Value of the Presbyterian Order,” by 
the Rev. Professor E. P. Dickie, B.D. (in No. 7). 


JouRNAL OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF WALES. Vol. XXIII, Nos. 2-4. 


The printing of the picturesque Trevecka Letters is continued. 
Miss A. G. Gilchrist, that careful and indefatigable worker in 
psalmody, has a short article on the first Welsh Metrical Psalter 
with tunes, issued in 1621. The diary of the Rev. David Jones, 
of Llangan, records how he witnessed the surrender of a French 
invading force near Fishguard in 1797, and used the incident 
next Sunday when preaching upon “The Lord hath done great 
things for us.” An extremely interesting manuscript of 1810 
discusses the propriety, and the principles, of ordination of 
ministers among the Welsh Methodists, and indicates that in 
this matter they were definitely Presbyterian. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITARIAN HISTORICAL Society. Vol. VI, 

No. 4. 

Mr. Ernest Axon has a most readable paper upon a subject 
which must have cost him much investigation, namely, ‘“‘Reverend” 
and some other styles of the Nonconformist Ministers. It 
contains considerable material throwing light on the social 
position of these men at various periods. The account of Thomas 
Firmin, and the description of Communion Plate are continued. 
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JOURNAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 


This Department is continuing its work of recording the 
beginnings of Presbyterianism in definite areas. To the con- 
cluding chapters of the Pittsburgh history (one of which tells of 
the establishment of the Western Theological Seminary) is added 
a full bibliography of some 170 works, whose systematic arrange- 
ment is a valuable and helpful feature. The Wisconsin Frontier 
is the next area dealt with, and the first instalment covers from 
1828 to 1847. There is an interesting but tantalisingly brief 
article on Dr. George E. Day’s trip to Europe in 1865, to spend 
10,000 dollars in bringing up-to-date the library of Lane Theological 
Seminary, Cincinnati. He spent little over one-half of it, buying 
nearly 2,500 books at an average cost of about nine shillings per 
volume. 


JOURNAL OF THE FRIENDS’ HisToricat Society. Vol. XXXV. 
1938. 


This number contains two papers concerning the youth of the 
Society : one on general education, telling the story of a school 
at Ipswich and at Colchester ; the other an interesting address on 
“Guidance for Young Quakers in the Use of Silence.” With many 
differences it is evident that both Friends and Presbyterians have 
believed and proved that serious religious training in doctrine 
and worship can begin at quite an early age. 

Another interesting paper traces back for 250 years the Winch- 
more Hill Meeting, whose burial ground has been called ‘‘the 
Westminster Abbey of the Friends.” 


BOLLETINO DELLA SOCIETA DI StupI VALDEsr. LVII. No. 69. 
April, 1938. 


This Journal continues its vigilance for documents about the 
heroic era of Waldensian history. The present number contains 
two articles of a different type. One on prehistoric relics from 
the Valleys in the Torre Pellice Museum, by M. Silvio Pons, who 
himself collected many of them; the other on the fort lying 
between the valleys of Pellice and of Angrogna, with a full 
investigation of the diplomatic subterfuges by which in 1655 it 
remained undemolished. 
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Another paper refers to the time when Queen Anne sent a letter 
to the Duke of Savoy (1708) on behalf of his Protestant subjects. 

This Society continues its excellent annual issue, on the 17th 
of February, of a popular pamphlet relating some incident or 
incidents in the glorious history of the Vaudois Church. 


Books by Members 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR. 


NotE.—It is desired to make this list as complete as possible each year. Reports 
of books published will be welcomed by the Editor, who will also be glad to receive 
notification of any omissions from this list. 

(The Congregation to which the Author belongs is noted in brackets immediately 
after the Author's name.) 


Auten, Rev. E. L., Ph.D.—What Think Ye? (Jas. Clarke & 


Co. Ltd., 2/6.) 

ARCHER, R. S. (Trinity, Claughton).—Trinity Presbyterian 
Church of England, Claughton, Birkenhead. An Historical 
Sketch, 1863-1938. (Willmer Bros. & Co. Ltd., 2/6, 1/-.) 

ARMITAGE, ANGuS, M.Sc. (Hampstead).— Copernicus, the Founder 
of Modern Astronomy. (Geo. Allen & Unwin Ltd., 10/6.) 

Bruce, Dorita Fairiie (St. Aidan’s, West Ealing).— Nancy 
Returns to St. Bride’s. (Oxford University Press, 5/-.) 

CLARKE, JOHN J., M.A., F.S.S. (Liverpool, Fairfield).— Social 
Administration, including the Poor Laws. 2nd Ed. (Pitman, 
15/-.) 

Public Assistance and Unemployment Assistance. 2nd Ed. 
(Pitman, 10/6.) 

CoatTEs, Rev. J. R., M.A. (Weoley Hill, Birmingham).—Editor of 
The Open Bible, a monthly publication originally established 
in connection with the celebration of the 4th Centenary of the 
giving of the Open Bible to England. 

ELDER, Mrs. I. H. (Chester).—Celt, Druid and Culdee. (Covenant 
Publishing Co. Ltd., 3/6.) 
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Etms.ig, Rev. Principal W. A. L., D.D. (Cambridge).—Article 
on “The Religion of Israel, Ethics,” in Record and Revelation, 
edited by H. Wheeler Robinson. (Oxford University Press, 
10/6.) 

ENGLAND, Rev. F. E., Ph.D. (Bexhill)—Can Human Nature be 
Improved? (Rich & Cowan, 3/6.) 

Fox, Miss C. M. (Worthing).—Prayers for Women’s Meetings. 
(Lutterworth Press, 2/6.) 

Gray, Rev. A. H., D.D.—Love, the One Solution. (Rich & 
Cowan, 3/6.) 

Krntocu, Rev. T. F., M.A. (Dudley).— The Pioneers of Religious 
Education. (Oxford University Press, 3/6.) 

Mac Curpy, EDwarpD (Cheam).—The Notebooks of Leonardo da 
Vinci. (Jonathan Cape, 3 guineas.) 

Manson, Rev. Prof. T. W., D.D.—Essay on “‘Jesus, Paul, and the 
Law,” in Judaism and Christianity, Vol. III, Law and Religion, 
edited by E. I. J. Rosenthal. (Sheldon Press, 10/6.) 

McNEILL, W. M., and STEPHEN, J. B. (Seacombe).— The Story of 
Seacombe Presbyterian Church of England, 1862-1937. (Chronicle 
Printing Works, Wallasey, 1/6.) 

MontTcoMERY, Dr. ELEANOR (St. John’s Wood).—Can Psychology 
Help? (Rich & Cowan, 3/6.) 

Moore, Ep. J. (St. Aidan’s, West Ealing).—Three-Purpose 
Pocket Assessment Calculator. (Shaw & Sons, 8/6.) 

Rosson, R. S., and Mac RAE, A.— Jesmond Presbyterian Church, 
1888-1938. A Jubilee Memorial. (Newcastle-on-Tyne.) 

RussELL, A. J. (Orpington).—Jf I had only one Sermon to Preach. 
(I. Nicholson & Watson, 3/6.) 

Scott, Rev. Prof. C. A. AnpERsoN, D.D. (Cambridge).—Words. 
A Brief Vocabulary of the New Testament. (S.C.M., 3/-, 2/-.) 

Scott, Prof. J. W., Ph.D. (Cardiff, Roath Park).—Barter. A 
Study in the Economics of the Smaller Group. (Distributist 
League, 1/-.) 

Community in Britain. A Survey of Community Thought and 
Activity. (Community Service Committee, 1/-.) 

WALKER, Rev. Tuos., D.D. (Harrow).—Articles on “‘The Psalms,” 
“The Historical Background of the Apocrypha,” and “The 
Book of Revelation,” in The Story of the Bible. (Amalgamated 
Press. Weekly parts.) 
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Curator’s Report. 
1938-1939. 


The Honorary Curator and Librarian has pleasure in submitting 
his Twenty-second Annual Report. 
1. THE LIBRARY. 

The outstanding feature of the Library has been its removal to 
the beautiful apartment allotted for this purpose in the new 
Church House, and we must express our gratitude to Dr. S. W. 
Carruthers for his services in superintending this laborious task. 
We look forward to a new career of useful service to the Church, 
when now for the first time the uniqueness of our highly specialised 
collection may be better appreciated and available. 

We would gratefully record our thanks for gifts from the Rev. 
W. W. D. Campbell, M.A., Dr. S. W. Carruthers, Rev. J. Hay 
Colligan, M.A., Rev. W. Fisher Craigie of New Zealand (a 
former student in our College), Mr. T. French Downie, Mrs. 
Fotheringham of Oxford, Rev. James A. Little, M.A., Miss L. W. 
Kelley, M.A., and Mr. R. S. Robson. 

We would again express our warm thanks to our many congre- 
gational correspondents who render us such estimable service in 
maintaining contacts. 

2. RECORDS. 

Through the Presbytery of London South we have received the 
custody of the Dulwich records ; from Liverpool we have accepted, 
and will shortly receive, the remaining records of the Mount 
Pleasant Congregation, which congregation terminated a long and 
honourable existence at the beginning of April. 

3. MUSEUM. 

Part of the Museum collections has been transferred to the 
basement Museum in the new Church House. A considerable 
part of the collections will still be housed in the West Tower of 
Regent Square, more especially the valuable Plate. The Society 
will have the satisfaction of knowing these treasures will be well 
cared for, the steel strong room door guarding the entrance 
thereto. 

The appropriate alterations have been made in our Insurance 
Policy arrangements. 
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From Miss Adamson, of Bexhill-on-Sea, we acknowledge with 
thanks the gift of a very fine example of a Scottish Disruption 
(1843) brooch. From Mr. A. Douglas Drury, a precentor’s pitch 
pipe. This interesting exhibit was given to Mr. Drury by the 
late Dr. Monro Gibson, who understood it to have been in use in 
the old Carlton Hill Church. Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., 
presents us with a very fine bronze medal struck to commemorate 
the abolition of Sacramental tests, May 9th, 1828. 

We have also received the Communion plate of the Dulwich 
Church. A suggestion has been made that two of the cups and 
the plates should be lent to the newly established preaching 
station at Tunbridge Wells for temporary use. 

4. THE GALLERY. 

From Dr. D. M. Mackay, of Hull, we acknowledge a very nice 
water colour drawing of the Rev. David Sutherland, M.A., 
formerly of Swabue. 

5. PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Through the good offices of Dr. Alexander, of St. John’s Wood, 
we have received from Mrs. Duff-Henderson, of Hampstead, a 
framed photograph of the last (1900) General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland—a very welcome addition to our Scottish 
section. 

6. BLOCKS. 

We have a very fine collection of half-tone blocks available for 
loan at one shilling each, plus postage both ways. 
7. PUBLICATIONS. 

The Annual Lecture of the Society printed in this issue of the 
Journal may be had separately, price one shilling. 

There are still available a few copies of the Rev. F. J. Smithen’s 
“Presbyterianism in England in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” 
price one shilling ; also a few copies of Dr. Carruthers’ ‘‘Leading 
Editions of the Westminster Confession of Faith,’’ price 12s. 6d. 

Copies of earlier Annual Lectures are still available, as also 
are back numbers of the Journal, from No. 1, Vol. I, to No. 3, 
Vol. VI. 

8. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The Curator acknowledges with thanks the valued help of his 

colleagues, Miss L. W. Kelley, M.A., Mr. W. M. Gardner and Mr. 
R. Adamson. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of 
manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating 
thereto. These shall become the property of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible 
for election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be 
five shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a 
Life Member. The ‘Life’ subscription for a Society or Institution 
shall be five guineas. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 
communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 
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Members of the Council. 


Hon. President—Emeritus Professor Carnegie Simpson, M.A., D.D. 

President—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 3, Cliveden Rd., Hough Green, Chester. 

Vice-President—S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D., 50, Belvedere Road, London, 
S.E.19. 

Editor of “Journal ”—Rev. F. J. Smithen, M.A., B.D., 19, Gladstone Terrace, 
Gateshead, 8, Co. Durham. 


Curator and Librarian—W. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), 56, Sandy Lane, 
Stretford, Manchester. 


‘ Colleague Archivist—Miss L. W. Kelley, M.A., 15, Lexham Mews, London, 
| W.8. 





Treasurer—John Barr, F.C.1LS., 67, Arundel Avenue, South Croydon, Surrey. 
Secretary—K. M. Black, Monkswood, Wagon Road, Hadley Wood, Herts. 
Members of Council—Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, Rev. W. T. Elmslie, M.A., 
Dr. Adam Fulton, B.A., J.P., Mr. William M. Gardner, Mr. J. S. Henderson, 
Mr. Henry Penfold, F.S.A.(Scot.), Mr. R. S. Robson, Rev. Charles Smith, 
Rev. P. O. Williams. 
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Fe.ixstowe: St. George’s—Mr. E. H. Barnes, “Avoca,” Leopold Road, Felix- 
stowe. 

GatesHeaD: Brighton Avenue—Mr. A. O. Shepherd, 10, West Street, Gates- 


Gvoucester: Whiteficld Memorial—Mr. A. H. Palmer, “Fairhaven,” Argyll 
Road, Wotton, Gloucester. 

Gosrortu: Mr. A. B. Maxwell, “Craigmore,” North Gosforth, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Grmssy: Mr. W. V. Temple, “The Lodge,” 22, Portland Avenue, Grimsby. 

HarrocaTe: St. Paul’s—Mr. Ernest Snowden, 2, Cundall Way, Harrogate. 

HESWALL : 

Horysourne: Trinity—Mr. E. J. Longman, Hawbridge, Alton, Hants. 

Horncurre: Mr. W. Miller, Woodbine Cottage, Horncliffe. 

Hove: Mr. A. J. Atwood, Little Gables, Mile Oak Road, Portslade. 

HuppERSFIELD: St. James’s— 

Hui: Holderness Road—Mr. J. Dunkeriey, 81, Severn Street, Hull. 

Hui: Newington—Mr. James P. Moffat, “Cragdale,” Hull Road, Cottingham, 
East Yorks. 

Hutt: Prospect Street—Dr. D. M. MacKay, 15, Albion Street, Hull. 

Ipswicu: Mr. O. Tetsall, Globe House, Dalton Road, Ipswich. 

Leeps: Cavendish Road—Mr. M. W. Clement, 16, Hanover Square, Leeds. 

Leeps: Trinity—Mr. Robert Robertson, 110, Harehills Avenue, Leeds, 8. 

Liverpoo.: Allerton—Dr. F. G. McCaughey, 3, Percy Street, Liverpool. 

LiverPoo.: Everton Valley—Mr. Richard Rowlands, 65, Willowdale Road, 
Fazakerley, Liverpool. 

LiverPoo.: Fairfield—Mr. Geo. Sutherland, M.A., B.Sc., “Belvedere,” 24, 
Ashton Drive, Hunt’s Cross, near Liverpool. 

LiverPoo.: Green Lane—Mr. W. J. Allen, 46, Elm Vale, Fairfield, Live 1. 

LiveRPooL: Princes Road, Trinity—Mr. J. M. Williamson, 62, Childwell Road, 
Liverpool, 15. 

LiverPooL: Queen’s Road—Mr. Chas. F. Lumby, M.A., 82, Shiel Road, 
Liverpool. 

LiverPooL: St. George’s, Myrtle Street— 

LrverPoot: Union—Mr. J. C. Knight, “Hewlyn,” Alt Avenue, Maghull, near 
Liverpool. 

LivEerPooL: Wavertree— 

LiverPooL: Orrell Park—Mr. C. H. Briggs, 63, Moss Lane, Orrell Park, 
Liverpool. 

Lonpon: Battersea, St. Andrew’s—Mr. E. Q. King, 153, Bennerley Road, 
S.W.11. 

Lonpon: Bayswater, St. Paul’s—Mr. A. L. Gibson, Presbyterian Church House, 
Westbourne Grove, W.2. 

Lonpon: Camden Road—Mr. Sidney Campbell, 21, North Villas, N.W.1. 

Lonpon: Clapham, Trinity—Mr. W. E. Hurst, 102, Cheviot Road, West Nor- 
wood, SBay. 

Lonpon: College Park— 

Lonpon: Cricklewood—Mr. L. P. Perkins, 17, Skardu Road, N.W.2. 

Lonpon: Crouch Hill—Mr. Jas. A. Hood, B.A., B.Sc., 21, Berkeley Road, N.8. 
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Lonpon: Croydon, St. Paul’s—Mr. R. S. McMinn, B.A., 35, Birdhurst Road, 
South Croydon. 

Lonpon: Dulwich, Christ Church—Mr. J. Peterson, 30, Benson Road, S.E.23. 

Lonpon : Ealing, St. Andrew’s—Mr. Geo. Moir, 49, Boileau Road, W.>s. 

Lonpon: East India Road—Mr. Jas Alexander, ig Sturry Street, E.14. 

Lonpon: Enfield, St. Paul’*»—Mr. H. A. D. Brown, Gladesmere, Little Park 
Gardens, Enfield. 

—— Finchley, St. Margaret’s—Mr. W. R. Murray, 78, Petworth Road, 

-12. 
— Frognal, St. Andrew’s—Mr. Buchanan Connell, 12, Platt’s Lane, 


.W.3. 

Lonpon : Solder’s Green, St. Ninian’s—Mr. T. S. Barber, 75, Wentworth Road, 
N.W.11. 

Lonpon: Goodmayes—Mr. A. P. Cook, 36, Mafeking Avenue, Seven Kings. 

Lonpon: Hammersmith, St. Andrew’s—Mr. Geo. Croll, 7, Foster Road, East 
Acton. 

Lonpon: Hampstead, Trinity—Mr. Harold E. Williams, 29, West Heath 
Drive, N.W.11. 

Lonpon: Harrow, Trinity—Mr. J. A. Anderson, “ Traquair,” The Gardens, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Lonpon: Highbury and Canonbury—Miss Margaret Michael, 14, Compton 
Road, N.1. 

Lonpon: Highgate—Mr. Alex. Hamilton, 18, Broadlands Road, N.6. 

Lonpon : Ilford—Mr. A. J. Hardy, 68, The Drive, Ilford. 

Lonpon: Kensington, St. John’s—Mr. Niven Matthews, 38, Westcroft Square, 
W.6 


Lonpon: Lambeth—Mr. G. A. Flood, “ Westwood,” 31, Denmark Road, Car- 
shalton, Surrey. 

Lonpon: Marylebone—Mr. F. Harold Sully, F.C.A., 19-21, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4. 

Lonpon: Muswell Hill—Mr. W. A. Crawford, 39, Windermere Road, N.10. 

Lonpon: New Barnet, St. Augustine’s—Mr. Ed. Henderson, “ Harberton,” 
Clifford Road, New Barnet, Herts. 

Lonpon: “Oxendon”—Mr. William Thomas, 51, Constantine Road, N.W.3. 

Lonpon: Palmer’s Green, St. George’s—Mr. E. A. Ferry, 1, Derwent Road, 
N.13. 

Lowen? Putney— 

Lonpon: Regent Square—Miss L. W. Kelley, M.A., 15, Lexham Mews, W.8. 

Lonpon: St. John’s Wood—Miss Ellen M. Dougall, 53, Carlton Hill, N.W.8. 

Lonpon: Stepney, John Knox—Mr. John Wilson, 17, British Street, Bow, E.3. 

LONDON : Stoke Newington— 

Lonpon: Stratford, Trinity—Mr. Wm. Murdoch, 115, Earlham Grove, E.7. 

Lonpon : Streatham, Trinity—Mr. H. P. Doran, 31, Kingscourt Road, S.W.16. 

Lonpon: Tooting, St. Peter’s—Mr. David Watson, 13, Dalebury Road, S.W.17. 

Lonpon: Upper Norwood, St. Andrew’s—Mr. H. J. Wedekind, 145, Auckland 
Road, CE to. 

Lonpon: Wallington, Christ Church—Rev. J. Hastings Eastwood, M.A., 
“ Dockray,” Malden Road, Wallington. 

Lonpon: Wandsworth—Mr. Henry B. Brown, 34, Melody Road, S.W.18. 

Lonpon: Watford, St. Stephen’s—Mr. Jas. C. Lawson, “ Gateside,” Rickmans- 
worth Road, Watford. 

Lonpon: West Ealing, St. Aidan’s—Mr. H. G. R. Droste, 29, Lancaster Gardens, 
W.13. 

Leen Willesden—Mr. B. C. G. Perry, 11, Wembley Park Drive, Wembley. 

Lonpon : Wimbledon, Trinity—Mr. Jas. Stewart Walker, 8, Mina Road, S.W.19. 

Lonvon: Wood Green, St. James’s—Mr. T. H. Warwick, 41, Westbury Road, 
N.11. 

Mancuester: Chorlton-cum-Hardy—Mr. Samuel Knox, 10, Westfield Road, 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
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Mancnester: Didsbury, St. Aidan’s—Mr. F. Hourani, Westholme, Pine Road, 
Didsbury. 

MANCHESTER: Grosvenor Square—Prof. Stopford, F.R.S., “The Firs,” Oak Drive, 
Fallowfield, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER: Heaton Chapel, St. Andrew’s— 

MANCHESTER: Higher Broughton—Mr. Wm. Millar, “Belmont,” Old Hall 
Road, Broughton Park, Manchester. 

eat mgs Longsight—Mr. Adam Macfadyen, 336, Plymouth Grove, Man- 
chester. 

es og Moston—Mr. Henry Dunn, 8, Nettleton Grove, Blackley, Man- 
chester. 

MANCHESTER: Pendleton—Mr. W. W. Crawford, 11, Manor Road, Pendleton. 

MANCHESTER: Sale—Mr. A. W. Highet, “Rosebank,” Albert Road, Sale. 

MANCHESTER: Trinity, Cheetham Hill—Mr. Geo. Seals, 49, Danesbury Street, 
Cheetham Hill. 

MANCHESTER: Whalley Range—Mr. Thos. Newlands, 22, Spring Bridge Road, 
Alexandra Road, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER: Withington—Miss M. Robertson, Hill House, Dennison Road, 
Victoria Park, Manchester. 

Morpetu: St. George’s— 


NEwcasTLE: Heaton—Mr. T. C. Robb, 9, Swindon Terrace, Heaton, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

NEWCASTLE: Jesmond—Mr. Wm. Watson, 5, Granville Gardens, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

anes: John Knox—Mr. T. Gilroy, 19, Grove Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NewcastTLE: Trinity and College Road—Mr. Geo. Wilkie, 15, Salisbury Gar- 
dens, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NeEwcasTLE: Westmorland Road—Mr. R. S. Robson, Falstone, Broomfield 
Avenue, Walkerville, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEWCASTLE: Wingrove—Mr. A. J. Thompson, 33, Curtis Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

NoruaM: Mr. John Aynsley, Norham-on-Tweed. 

NortH SuiEtps: Howard Street—Mr. J. Kyles, 25, Northumberland Square, 
North Shields. 

Nort Suretps: Northumberland Square—Mr. Gilbert Grieve, 5, Camp 
Terrace, North Shields. 

NottincHaM: Mansfield Road—Mr. William Allan, 11, Gedling Grove, Not- 


tingham. 
NotrincHaM: St. Andrew’s—Mr. D. S. Arundel, Swanston, Private Road, 
Nottingham. 


ParkGATE: Neston and Parkgate—Rev. Walter Terrett, The Manse, Parkgate 
Road, Neston, Wirrall. 

Petaw: Mr. Walter J. Baird, 2, Croxdale Terrace, Pelaw-on-Tyne. 

PrymMoutH: Mr. T. S. Matthews, 2, Napier Terrace, Plymouth. 

PortsmoutH: St. Andrew’s—Mr. John Elder, 84, Clarendon Road, Southsea. 

Preston: St. Paul’s—Mr. John Wood, 27, Stanleyfield Road, Preston. 


Ramssottom: Mr. William Barcroft, 111, Victoria Street, Ramsbottom. 

Ramsey (Isle of Man): Mr. D. Cannon, Woodhey, Glenauldyn, Ramsey, I.o.M. 

Repcar: Mr. R. W. Allan, 3, Gosforth Road, Redcar. 

REDHILL AND REIGATE: St. Paul’s—Mr. J. A. Maclean, “ Parkwater,” Reigate, 
Surrey. 

RocupaLe: Trinity—Mr. J. B. Stewart, 25, Falkland Avenue, Spotland, Roch- 
dale. 


Sr. Hetens: Rev. Jas. Pringle, B.A., B.D., The Manse, St. Helens. 
Sr. Leonarp’s: St. Columba’s—Miss E. H. Draper, 24, Sedlescombe Road 
South, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 
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SEAHAM Harsour: Mr. David Wiggins, 27, Princess Road, Seaham Harbour. 

SEATON DELAVEL: 

SELANGOR: St. Andrew’s— 

SuREwsburY: St. Nicholas’s—Mr. E. Moore, Ruby Cottage, Ditherington, 
Shrewsbury. 

SutotH: Mr. William Tod, 83, Eden Street, Silloth. 

SincaPporE: Mr. E. J. Cassells, Institution Mansions, Singapore, S.S. 

SouTHAMPTON: St. Andrew’s—Mr. Thos. Holmes, “ Resolis,’ Alma Road, 
Southampton. 

SouTHEND: St. George’s—Mr. T. G. Murray, 19, Salisbury Road, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex. 

SouTuPortT: St. George’s—Mr. E. Wallace Lamont, M.C., 97, Manchester Road, 
Southport. 

SoutH SmeLps: St. John’s—Mr. Thos. Shaw, 261, St. Vincent Street, South 
Shields, 

Sout Surecps: St. Paul’s—Mr. C. Seymour Richardson, Beech View, South 
Shields. 

STAMFORDHAM AND BAVINGTON— 

StockTon-on-TEES: St. Andrew’s and St. George’s—Mr. John Bell, “Cran- 
bourne,” Yarm Road, Stockton-on-Tees. 

SUNDERLAND: St. George’s—Mr. Jas. Patrick, 4, St. Bede’s Park, Sunderland. 

SUNDERLAND: Trinity and St. James’s—Mr. G. Eades, 10, Claremont Terrace, 
Sunderland. 

Swinpon: Mr. A. J. Martin, 76, Croft Road, Swindon, Wilts. 

Turorton: Mr. Geo. Nicholson, Rothbury, Northumberland. 

Torquay: St. Andrew’s—Mr. W. Beaton, Westella, Torr Vale, Torquay. 

Tun.ey: Mr. John Haydock, 33, Mossy Lea, near Wigan. 

TyLpeEsLey: Mr. Jas. Potter, High Lea, Hough Lane, Tyldesley. 

Wa t.asey: Egremont—Mr. F. H. Bradley, M.A., 158, Scaview Road, Wallasey. 

Wattasey: Seacombe—Mr. William McNeill, Ettrick, 99, Claremont Road, 
Wallasey. 

WaALLsenp: Mr. Wm. Erskine, 20, Peartree Gardens, Walkerville, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 

Wieenmetont St. John’s—Mr. W. M. Walker, 56, Fairfield Road, Stockton 
Heath, Warrington. 

WaterLoo: St. Andrew’s—Mr. John M. Nicholls, Woodville, Ilford Avenue, 
Liverpool, 23. 

West Kirsy: Mr. S. S. Henderson, 25, Devonshire Road, West Kirby. 

West Stanitey: Christ Church—Mr. A. Clayton, 34, Clifford Street, Stanley, 
Co. Durham. 

Wuarton: Mr. Joseph Topping, 272, Manchester Road West, Little Hulton, 
near Bolton. 

Wuit.Ley Bay: Dr. Nicholson, “ Shellacres,’”’ Marine Avenue, Monkseaton. 

Wican: Trinity—Dr. Matheson, 84, Orrell Road, Pemberton, near Wigan. 

WoLvERHAMPTON: Mr. Jas. Conchie, “ Glentroon,” Penn Road, Wolverhampton. 

York: Mr. Thos. Gray, “ Kildonan,” Tadcaster Road, York. 


CORRESPONDING SOCIETIES. 


U.S.A.: PRESBYTERIAN HistoricaL SocrETy OF AMERICA. 
Rev. Thos. C. Pears, Jr., Manager, Department of History, 520, Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia (Pa.). 
Baptist Historica Society. 
Hon. Editor: Mr. Seymour J. Price, “ Westbury,” Creswick Road, Acton, 


3 
Catvinistic Metuopist Historicat Society. 
Hon. Editor: Rev. Tom Beynon, Disgwylfa, Penparcau, Aberystwyth. 
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CONGREGATIONAL HisTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Editorial Secretary : Rev. Albert Peel, M.A., Litt.D., Shirley, Russell Road, 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 
SocrETE FRANCAISE DE L’HISTOIRE DU PROTESTANTISME. 
Secretary : Rev. Dr. Pannier, 54, Rue des Saints-Péres, Paris (vii). 
Friends’ HistoricaL Society 
Hon. Editor: Mr. John L. Nickalls, B.A., Friends’ House, Euston Road, 
N.W.1. 
In1sH PRESBYTERIAN HistToRIcaAL SOCIETY. 
Asst. Secretary: Miss Craig, Assembly’s Buildings, Belfast. 
UnrrariAN Historicat Society. 
Secretary: Miss Annie Holt, M.A., 45, Bramham Gardens, S.W.5. 
WaALDENSIAN Historica Society. 
Secretary: M. le Pasteur Emile Tron, Société d’Histoire Vaudoise, Torre 
Pellice, Italy. 
Wes ey Historicar Society. 
Secretary: Rev. F. F. Bretherton, B.A., 10, West Lawn, Sunderland. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Couper, Rev. W. J., D.D., 43, Netherpark Avenue, Nethcrlee, Glasgow, 4. 
Jones, Rev. E. O., D.D., Bodnant, Bangor, North Wales. 





